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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


eo 


W* have assumed, in an article on the subject, that the Lords 

will waive their proposal to make the secrecy of voting 
optional, but the latest rumours point to a different result. We are 
told that all the leaders of the majority in the Upper House now 
regret they did not reject the Bill, and intend to kill it by insisting 
on an amendment which they know the Government will not accept. 
We can hardly believe, however, that the rank and file of the party 
avill follow their leaders on so reckless a course, which at the worst 
may create a serious agitation, and at the best can end only in 
the waste of another Session in a dispute which can but end in 
one way. ‘The Lords have secured the scrutiny, and they can 
eecure if they like the limitation of the Act to the next eight years, 
but the optional secrecy they cannot secure if they fight for a 
century. ‘To attempt it is only to throw out the Bill, which only a 
fortnight ago they had agreed to pass. 





The majority in the French Assembly are getting irritated with 
M. Thiers, and are reported to be considering measures to super- 
sede him. They mean to insist upon raising the new revenue 
required by a direct tax, instead of a tax on raw materials, and so 
compelling him to send in his resignation, which they will this 
time accept. They will then appoint Marshal Macmahon Pre- 
gident of the Republic, and call together a Constituent Assembly. 
M. Thiers for the present has checkmated this nice little plan by 
announcing that he shall not resign on the question of taxing raw 
materials, and he cannot for two years more be dismissed with- 
out his own consent. The incident, if it has really occurred, will 
greatly increase the President's desire for a general election, and 
he has already had to deny through his personal organ, the Bien 
Public, that he has any intention of striking a coup d'état. 


There was a discreditable row in the French Assembly on 
Monday and Wednesday. On the former day, M. Rouher, as 
author of the French Treaties of Commerce, entered the Tribune 
to defend Free Trade; but the Chamber refused to listen to him, 
shrieking, hooting, and flinging cries of ‘‘ shameless.” M. Grévy 
tried hard to protect the liberty of the Tribune, but was overborne, 
and even M. Thiers, who followed, taunted M. Rouher with having 
ruined France, and with “ boasting of more harm than he actually 
did,” as France had retained in part her “liberty of taxation.” On 
Wednesday again, in the debate on the same subject, M. Thiers 
happened to say that he obtained more justice in the House of 
Commons than in that Assembly, an innocent remark which 
roused a M. Gavardie to frenzy, so that he gave the 
President the lie, and the furious storm recommenced. Scenes of 
this kind have always occurred in French Chambers, and do not 
much affect the transaction of business, which is really arranged 
in the Committees, but they certainly create the impression that 
French Deputies had rather remain ignorant than listen to people 
or speeches not quite agreeable to their views. ‘They ought to 
have heard M. Rouher on free trade, just as the House of Commons 
ought to have heard Mr. Auberon Herbert on the monarchy. 
‘Lhe malicious delight of the correspondents in such scenes, 





852 or the Bourbons, raises them, however, to far too great an 
852 | importance. 





The new Treaty with Germany, signed by M. Thiers, does not 
concede much to France. ‘hat unhappy country has still to pay 
£120,000,000 before March 1, 1875, and does not gain the right 
of buying out the Germans at once by a payment in full. The 
advantages conceded to her are the evacuation of the Marne and 
Haute Marne on payment of £20,000,000, and a chance—it is 
only achance—thiat for the last £40,000,000 securities will be 
accepted instead of gold. On the other hand, Germany will 
not diminish the occupying force of 50,000 men to be main- 
tained at French expense, will not permit the evacuated 
departments to be occupied by an army, and retains the right of 
re-occupation if the stipulations are not fulfilled. She even exacts 
interest on the unpaid tribute, as if it were a just debt, just asa 
Turkish Pasha asks tooth-money for his trouble in eating requisi- 
tioned chickens. The publication of the Treaty has revived all 
the bitterness of defeat in France, but there is no help, and it will 
be passed by the Assembly. 


Dr. Hosmer, the agent of the New York Herald in London, or 
rather his temporary locum tenens, Mr. O'Connor (for he himself was 
absent at, Geneva), was instructed by the proprietor of that journal 
to take the very generous and courteous course of communicating 
to the English journals the summary which he had prepared of 
Mr. Stanley’s despatch concerning his journey from Zanzibar in 
search of Dr. Livingstone, and his meeting with that celebrated 
traveller on the 3rd November last, and this summary appeared 
in the morning papers of Wednesday. It is made from 
despatches which, as we are told, were sent on to Zanzibar from 
Kwetara, Unyanyembe, by a swift Arab courier in advance of Mr, 
Stanley’s own march, and which was ‘‘ expected: to arrive at the 
coast a month or so before the main body of the Herald expedi- 
tion.” Oddly enough, we are not told exactly when the despatch 
did arrive at the coast, and no explanation is given why no dupli- 
cate or summary of any of Dr. Livingstone's own communications 
came with it, but doubtless all this will be cleared up when we 
have the full report. We know already by telegraph that Mr. 
Stanley had followed his own —— to the coast and reached 
it in safety. 


The summary itself of these adventures is very brief and vague. 
Mr. Stanley seems to have engaged in a rather superfluous sort of 
war with the King of Ujowa, and the war seems to have ended even 
more casually than it began. Very few dates and very few distances 
are given. We are told that after the war ‘‘Shaw the English- 
man” deserted Mr. Stanley in his expedition, under the spiritual 
intimidation of extraordinary tales told by the Arabs, after 
which Mr. Stanley entered the desert, and passed through “ several 
hundred miles of country scarcely known to the Arabs themselves.”” 
At last he reached Ujiji, which, on the 3rd November, 1871, he 
entered,—rather imprudently, one would say, —in an imposing pro- 
ceasion, headed by the American flag, and with all the men dis- 
charging their firearms as fast as they could load them. At the 
entrance of the town, Mr. Stanley saw ‘‘a pale-looking, grey- 
bearded white man,” in a red woollen jacket, wearing a naval cap 
with a faded gilt band on it. Fearing the effect of any display of 
feeling before the natives and the Arabs, Mr. Stanley only said, 
“ Dr. Livingstone, I presume?” and Dr. Livingstone only smiled 
and replied, “Yes.” On the 20th November Mr. Staaley 
and Dr. Livingstone made an expedition together to the northern 
end of Lake Tanganyika, returning to Ujiji to spend Christmas. 
On the 26th December they left together for Unyanyembe, whence, 
on the 14th March, Dr. Livingstone returnei to complete his 
Nile researches, while Mr. Stanley set out for Zanzibar, sending 
in advance of him these accounts. The summary has an air 
about it not entirely historical, but we cannot expect historians 
to plunge into African jungles in search of lost travellers ; and the 
‘* special correspondents" who will do this are apt to prefer a bold 
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but vague style of delineation. 


i MN Ao, 
Dr. Livingstone’s letters, of | cultivate canons and grow vergers ” (the Bishop had only said 


which Mr. Stanley is the bearer, should arrive, we presume, by the | that at a former epoch it might have suggested such a purpose to 


next mail. 


Bethnal Green is in a dreadful state of mind. The poor people 
there did their véry best to welcome the Prince of Wales on his 
visit to the Museum, hung out flags, removed their windows and 
filled them with flowers, and turned out in applauding thousands. 
They were described, however, by the reporters of the Daily 
News and Daily Telegraph as undersized people, very dirty, with 
their wives badly dressed, and so on, in a very depreciatory 
manner, and they cannot get over the shock to their feel- 
ings. They have held an indignation meeting, with their 
vicar in the chair; have protested that Bethnal Green is a 
** hive of honest industry,” which is quite true, though pretentious; 
have resolved to buy no more of such “slandering” papers, and 
have published caricatures of the reporters. It is a funny out- 
burst, but after all, it shows that there exists in Bethnal Green 
what we should scarcely have hoped for, a decided municipal feel- 
ing. It is much better that citizens should be proud of their 
town, however poor it may be, than that they should have no 
thought about it whatever. 


The result of the Aberdeen election is a curious one. ‘There 
are, it is stated, 14;000 electors on the roll, but of these only 
7,711 voted. Of these, again, only one-tenth, 704, voted for the 
Conservative, only 2,615 for the local Liberal, Mr. Barclay, and 
4,392 for Mr. Leith, the Liberal who came down at the eleventh 
hour. He, however, is by birth an Aberdeen map, is, like his 
predecessor, an Anglo-Indian, and pledged himself to support the 
Permissive Bill, which has a great party in the city. Mr. Leith 
made a reputation and a fortune at the Bar in India at a com- 
paratively early age, and may prove a valuable ally to Dr. Playfair, 
who has risen this session to a distinct lead among the Scotch 
Members. 


We were mistaken in supposing that the Lords agreed last week 
to that amendment on the Ballot Bill to which Lord Ripon assented, 
extending the hours of polling to 7 p.m. in the summer half of the 
year, and limiting it to 5 p.m. in the winter half. It was rejected 


| the mind, but that all was changed when he spoke), and altogether 
| made the sort of speech which friends characterise as ‘ unforty. 
| nate,” and enemies as ‘‘ uppish.” 

| 


| Mr. Hughes proposed as an amendment that the Commission, 
| after collecting its information, should suggest a plan for redig. 
| tributing the ecclesiastical property so as to. leave fewer under. 
| incomed and fewer over-incomed parishes, and for reforming the law 
of patronage. He insisted powerfully on the comprehensivenesg. 
of the Church, and the narrow exclusiveness of most of the 
Voluntary denominations. And Mr. Cubitt proposed (but did 
not press his proposal), in a very amusing and _ instructive. 
speech, to ask for information as to the endowments of the 
| Dissenters, arguing that small establishments of a limited - 
character, and often hampered with provisions far more mis- 
chievous than those of the Established Church, are springing 
up all around us, and that we ought to see what the results of 
Voluntaryism are, before we judgo the results of Establishment. 
Mr. Gladstone resisted both motion and amendments, arguing that 
no case for inquiry had been made out, except in order to. 
furnish Mr. Miall with a brief, and that as the Government 
entirely disavowed all ulterior designs, and were ‘‘ not friendly ” 
to these designs, they could not concede the inquiry. Mr. Miall 
was defeated by a majority of 201 (295 to 94), a few of his sup- 
porters being friends of the Church, who thought she would gain 
much instead of losing anything by the proposed investigation. 





The orthodox majority in the French Protestant Synod appea 
determined to drive out the heretical minority. ‘They have not 
ouly accepted a creed, and vested the right of electing pastors 
in the Presbyteries instead of the people, but have created: 
small Synods specially charged to supervise public worship, 
the teaching of doctrine, and the ordering of ecclesiastical 
affairs. They will be, in fact, as M. A. Coquerel said, ‘ the 
police of the orthodox party.” The object, of course, is to- 
compel the Liberals to resign, but the latter declare they will stay 
in, as they represent a majority of Protestants, though not of 














by a majority of 37 (227 to 190), the Tories remarking that if 
agreed to, a dissolution in the winter half of the year would | 
always be regarded as indicating distrust of the working-classes. 
On Monday, the Lords’ amendment, making the Ballot an eight- 
years’ experiment, to expire in 1880, unless previously renewed, 
was disagreed with by a majority of 81 (246 to 165), after a 
somewhat sharp collision between the Prime Minister and Mr. 
Cavendish Bentinck, who, as usual, arrogated to himself the most 
absolute certainty on a point on which he was entirely astray. 
Mr. Cavendish Bentinck is one of those men who would contradict 
the Astronomer Koyal as to the question of Greenwich time with 
the most positive air, and not be a bit abashed when he found he 
was wrong. 








On Tuesday, at the evening sitting, Mr. Miall moved an 
address to the Crown praying for a Royal Commission to collect | 
fall and accurate statistics concerning ‘ the origin, nature, amount, 
and applications of any property and revenues appropriated to the 
use of the Church of England,” a motion so general that Mr: 
Gladstone playfully asked in his speech if Mr. Miall would be 
content to go back no further than Melchisedek. Mr. Miall’s 
speech was extremely moderate and a little dull. He enlarged 
very properly on the difference between asking for a return of 
this kind of State property and Mr. Cubitt’s amendment, which 
asked for a similar return of Dissenters’ endowments, —private 
property over which the State has no special control, but 
intimated his willingness to throw any light on the condition of 
Dissenters’ ecclesiastical trusts that he could. He argued that | 
the Church would gain nothing by refusing this information, 
and would incur very needless suspicions. He denied that 
the tithe system of Church property originated in private 
benevolence. He quoted an Act of Parliament of the | 
reign of Edward VI. to show that land paid tithe by force | 
of law, and not through voluntary beneficence, directly it | 
came into cultivation, aud altogether made a very respect- 
able speech in favour of more knowledge, whether from the | 
point of view of the opponents of the Church or that of its 
friends. He was seconded by Mr. Leatham, who made up for his 
leader’s temperateness by a good deal of flippant invective directed 
against the cathedrals, whose condition, he said, ‘‘was as ugly 
and as urgent as it ever was.” [He misquoted the Bishop of 
Peterborough as having said that the use of cathedrals was “ to 


cul 





| 


| societies, 


pastorates, and if anybody is to go, the orthodox should. The new 
organisation is clearly borrowed from Scotland, but as the French 
Synod cannot deprive a pastor as the General Assembly can, it 
lacks the essential power of discipline, and may be broken up 
altogether, should an entire Presbytery adopt sceptical views. 


Sir Charles Dilke brought in a Bill on Wednesday the object 
of which we do not quite perceive. He wanted the State, 
he said, to take all the estates belonging to corporations, 
municipalities, commissions, public bodies, and charities through- 
out England, and entrust them to paid overseers, who should 
manage them in the interests of the owners and of the public, 
should protect common rights, let lands to co-operative 
and so on. He also proposed to abolish the 
law of mortmain. As to the first proposition, which, as 
the Attorney-General remarked, would transfer the manage- 
ment, among other trifles, of all the Docks in the country 
to the State, its only result would be to root out the most lenient 
landlords in the country, to destroy municipal spirit, and to de- 
prive testators of all temptation to leave lands for public purposes. 
As for the second, we doubt if both parties in the House com- 
bined could pass it. It would have for its first result the per- 
manent endowment of the Catholic Church with wealth over 
which the State would bave no sort of contro), and which, as 
priests neither die, nor gamble, nor waste, would speedily become: 
immense. 


The telegrams from Calcutta, published in the Times, about the 
recent financial transactions of the Government and the Bank of 
Bengal are, we imagine, misinterpreted by the public. Nothing 
illegal has, we believe, been done by anybody. The method of 
drawing from India the immense sums now required by the Ludia 
House has become a subject of great and increasing anxiety to the 


authorities. It was resolved, therefore, to try an experiment, 


| which it is not necessary to describe, through Mr. Dickson, of 


the Bengal Bank, who has been for years a trusted adviser of 
the Indian Treasury. The scheme, which involved immense 
purchases of securities, was admirably carried out, and might have 
succeeded, but that anxiety and overwork prostrated Mr. Dickson, 
who, however, was acting throughout with the full approval of 
the Treasury and his own directors. The Bank has not suffered 
in the least, as is evident from its dividend, and it is not believed 
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that the Treasury will suffer. ‘The losses of the India House by 
exchange begin to affect the Budget, and need inquiry by a 
thorough expert. There ought to be some way of making the 
gmmense China trade relieve the Indian exchanges. 


The Mines Regulation Bill is advancing amid fierce opposition 
from the ‘interests.’ A strong attempt by Mr. Elliott on Tues- 
day to spoil the Bill, by introducing the words “ under ordinary 
circumstances” »fter the provisions for ventilation was, however, 
defeated by Mr. Bruce, who, in a speech of unusual fire, carried 
the House with him, and secured the crushing majority of 298 to 
20. Mr. Bruce, however, was obliged to add the words as “ far 
as reasonably practicable,” which will give managers and owners 
-an effective method of defence. An attempt was also made 
by Mr. Hussey Vivian to reduce the penalties on owners 
for carelessness to mere fines, while the men still remain liable to 
imprisonment, but this was withdrawn in deference to Mr. Bruce's 
strong opposition. The Home Secretary maintained that an 
owner had only to publish and enforce the rules to be acquitted, 
and that imprisonment for three months was not too heavy a 
penalty for criminal negligence. At all events, he could not mete 
out two measures to the men and the masters. 

The labourers in Warwickshire have taken their first false step. 
The Tachbrooke branch of the Union warned Lord Warwick's 
pailiff that they should, from a given date, require the Union 
terms, 163. a week for 65 hours’ labour. They should then have 
given a week’s warning, as required by law and by their contracts ; 
but instead of this, having no reply, they quitted work at once, 
leaving 200 tons of hay upon the ground. ‘They were accordingly 
summoned, and fined by the magistrates £1 each, with costs 
amounting to 13s. 8d. The men were clearly in the wrong, as the 
Union managers ought to have seen. If the masters dismiss them 
summarily for joining a Union, they think it very justly an oppres- 
sion, yet they do not hesitate to dismiss the masters for refusing to 
obey a Union, and fine them heavily besides. There is no justice 
whatever in such a proceeding, which, moreover, just before the 
corn harvest, might be most injurious to the country. 

The Builders’ Strike still goes on, and while the masters have de- 
elared that they are willing to concede the principle of referring the 
whole dispute to a Board of Arbitration consisting of equal num- 
bers of masters and men, with a referee to be appointed by the 
Board as umpire, the men declare they will consider no proposal 
that is not sent to them direct by the masters, and seem inclined 
to stick to their nine-hours demand asa sine qua non. The Beehive, 
in an excellent article, has condemned them for repudiating a 
principle so essential to their cause as that of Arbitration, and 
we are not at all sure that the men themselves are not conscious 
of having committed a gross mistake. 


Lord Shaftesbury seems elated by the support his petition 
for an optional use of the Athanasian Creed has obtained. 
‘He wrote on Thursday to the Times that it had then already 
obtained the signatures of 81 Peers and Members of the House 
of Commons, 141 officers of the Army and Navy, 181 Justices of 
the Peace, and so forth, coming down at last to 101 Cburchwardens, 
and he enumerates some of the most distinguished names. Evi- 
dently Lord Shaftesbury thinks much of dignities, or he would feel 
a little ashamed of his 101 Churchwardens, (out of, say, about 
32,000?) who are hardly numerous enough in proportion to the 
dignuities. We wish him success with his petition, but we also wish 
that the people who seem to care least about his success were not 
those who are likely to suffer most by the Church’s indifference to the 
law of charity. Peers and bankers are apt to take all things 
easily, doctrinal heresies amongst the number ; but the mischief of 
it shows itself amongst those who have not attained to the 
culture of indifference, and who rather like to hear the thunders 
i damnation. 


The Bishops are really too weak. After referring to the Lower 
House of Convocation on the subject of the Athanasian Creed, 
instead of taking their legitimate places in the Church and 
endeavouring to lead opinion, they were very naturally unable to 
accept the opiuion of the Lower House of Convocation when they 
got it, and for a time simply shelved the question. But on 
‘Thursday, again, the question was raised what they should do 
in the matter. ‘They could not refer it back to the Lower House 
again, for the Lower House had spoken, and not spoken as they 
wished, ‘They had all the materials for judying for themselves 


in their hands and all the debates of the Lower House before 





them, but it was intolerable to them to take a line of their own, 
so the Bishop of Winchester,—resisted, however, by the Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol, and others,—proposed to appoint a large 
joint Committee of both Houses to consider the subject, a sugges- 
tion accepted by their Lordships after a little debate with general — 
tokens of relief. Firstly, the Committee would sit in private, an 
inestimable advantage on which Dr. Wilberforce was not slow to 
remark ; and secondly, there would be a good number of the lower 
clergy to share their responsibilities. Probably the bishop is the 
only English official known to us who evidently prefers 
notoriety without power to power whether with or without 
notoriety. The bishops leave all their stamina behind them when 
they break from the clerical chrysalis into the bishop. 


The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol has come upon an early 
MS. of the Athanasian Creed in the public library at Utrecht,— 
a very early copy he believes, as early as the seventh century at 
least, which contains the damnatory clauses in their perfection. 
Canon Swainson does not think it is so old, but if the opinion of 
the paleographer who assigns it to the seventh century is con- 
firmed, as we believe it will be, we suppose nobody will have the 
courage to object to clauses which go back as far as the seventh 
century. The Right Rev. Bench would, we fear, almost prefer to 
be damned under a creed as old as the seventh century, to being 
saved under one of later date. But the world in general is not 
so obsequious to dates. 


A Congress on Prison Discipline is being held in London, under 
the presidency of Lord Carnarvon, attended by representatives 
from almost all countries in the world. ‘The discussion is as yet 
too badly reported for much comment, but the ‘‘ angle of cleavage” 
seems to be the question of industry in prison. One section, in- 
cluding most Americans, maintain that prisons should be factories, 
and assert that, when they are, the prisoners cost nothing, 
become reformed, and do not return to crime. Another section, 
headed by Lord Carnarvon, aware that an industrial prison can 
never be sternly managed, object that all these advantages are 
purchased at the cost to society of a great deterrent influence, the 
prison ceasing to be feared. Some evidence is wanted about the 
effect of industry on recommittals, and it should not come from 
America, where every man who can work can live, without 
reference to his antecedents. 


Police-constable Brooks arrested Mallick Sheen, a labourer, for 
breaking an ale-glass, value sixpence, at Acton, The man was 
abusive, and the constable, a horse-patrol, handcuffed and chained 
him to his saddle, mounted his horse, and dragged him at 
‘‘a jog-trot” till the man fell, and was dragged between 
the horse’s feet for fifty yards. This is the policeman'’s own 
account, and he seems to think the prisoner's unruliness entirely 
justified him. He does not half know his business. He should 
have tied a loop in his whip-lash, and passed the whip through, 
thrown the noose over Sheen's neck, and started off at a trot. Then 
Sheen must have kept on his feet, or been throttled off-hand. The 
objection that death is not the legal punishment for breaking ale- 
gla-ses is clearly of no moment at all. Torture is not the legal 
penalty either. 


A very ghastly double murder and suicide took place in 
Bermondsey on Tuesday, which appears to have been due to 
delirium tremens. A man of the name of Taylor, whose violenge 
had forced his wife to leave him, and who was living with her 
sister (the widow of a man named Hebden), by whom he had had 
a daughter, murdered his mistress and daughter and cut his own 
throat, besides nearly killing one of the boys. When taken to 
Guy's Hospital, where they did not know of the crime he had 
committed, and where he appeared perfectly sane, he was very near 
committing a fresh homicide, having leaped up from his bed ina 
frenzy and attacked some of the attendants with the iron weights 
of aclock. ‘The inquest is not yet ended on the woman and her 
daughter, nor is it yet known whether the boy can recover ; but 
Taylor himself, if not already dead, is certain to die. There is po 
peculiarity in the case except its excessive ghastliness of reault,— 
and the fact that it is rare, we believe, for people in delirigm 
tremens to attack others. ‘They often attempt suicide, and alwags 
think the whole world are conspiring against them; but usally 
they are too much unmanned by their terrors to take. she 
aggressive. fe 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


M. THIERS AND THE GERMAN TREATY. 


OBODY loves his dentist, and M. Thiers will not increase 

his popularity in France by his new Treaty with Ger- 
many. The arrangement was necessary, and its terms are in 
the main beneficial to France, but they bring home to the 
French the fact of their defeat with a heart-breaking cogency. 
The German Chancellor has allowed no impulse of pity, or 
generosity, or apprehensiveness of the future to turn him from 
his stern resolve that France shall be disabled for war, shall 
be weighted until a spring has become, even in her own eyes, 
impossible. Champagne is to be evacuated as soon as twenty 
millions more of the tribute has been paid, but even then Ger- 
many has yet a hundred millions to receive, and until it is all 
paid off she keeps 50,000 men at French expense upon French 
soil, holds Belfort, the gate of the South, and is authorised to 
reoccupy Champagne at her own discretion. As we read the 
Treaty, France, even if she could raise the entire indemnity by 
one convulsive effort, could not till March, 1874, demand the de- 
parture of the Germans, who desire to hold their points of van- 
tage until Metz has been fully repaired, and Strasburg rendered 
impregnable from the West by the mighty circle of forts which 
the engineers are now pressing on so fast. They may, of course, 
retire sooner, for much in Germany depends on a few waning 
lives ; but they are not bound by the Treaty to retire, and will 
regulate their acts in obedience to the counsel of men who 
doubt whether France, after all, has been sufficiently reduced, 
and look askance at the Belgian frontier which is not in their 
hands. No offering has been made to France, to opinion, or 
to the Fates who punish the too fortunate. The indemnity 
is not reduced, the time for paying it is not in reality extended ; 
the weight of the invading army is not lightened; nothing, in 





fact, has been granted except the privilege of shifting a burden | 


from one shoulder to another, from Champagne to the depart- 
ments nearer the Eastern frontier. All that Germany has a 
right to ask she takes, and if she surrenders anything, it is on 
terms which in their hard rigidity, their air of keen distrust, 
take all of grace away from the apparent concession. 
Nevertheless, although M. Thiers cannot obtain from this 
Treaty any increase to his power, we question if it will in any 
degree diminish it. It is all very well to say, as the 
Monarchists are saying, that a monarchy would have obtained 
better terms than a republic, but there is not a tittle of 
evidence to justify the assertion. The House of Hohenzollern 


has risen to its lonely height of grandeur by destroying | 


thrones. Denmark has not been favoured because she 
has a king, or Austria because she is monarchical, nor 
has all the antiquity of the Guelphs availed to preserve 
Hanover from absorption. If Germany treats any power 
with exceptional respect, it is the American Republic, 
for whose sake she recently modified her military law, reducing 
its pressure upon returned emigrants, and she has no more 
historic reason to favour either branch of the Bourbons than 
to welcome the family of Bonaparte. The Chancellor himself, 
who guides her policy, is probably friendly to a Republic, on 
the cynical ground that a Republic is the nearest approach to 
anarchy, and anarchy disqualifies States from fighting ; and he 
has always displayed a disposition to support M. Thiers as a 
man of the old diplomacy, whose ideas he understands, 
against any probable rival. The French people are not likely 
in their present temper to underrate his hardness, to credit 
him with any weakness towards the Bourbons, or to believe 
that he would see with pleasure the revival of a military 
monarchy in France, while they are likely, as we read the Treaty, 
to be freshly impressed with the magnitude of the dangers from 
which M. Thiers is trying to deliver his country. Even now the 
work to be done before the Germans leave, the sums to be 
raised, the arrangements to be made, the obstacles to be over- 
come, fatigue the imagination, and render the coolest observers 
willing to pardon anything to the man who, at seventy-five 
years of age, displays the courage to attempt such tasks. The 
parties might risk civil war, but not civil war and its con- 
sequence, foreign occupation. If they depose M. Thiers, it 
moust be to appoint either a Prince, like the Duc d’Aumale, 
or a friend of monarchy, like Marshal Macmakon, and 
either selection would be the signal for an explosion in 
the cities, the South, and possibly in the Army itself, 
which would render the observance of this Treaty financially 
impossible, that is, would compel Germany to extend 
her occupation. We question whether, in view of such 
@ eontingency, the majority would have the nerve to 


| accept the resignation of M. Thiers, much less to take any 
step intended to force him to resign. It is easy to say, of 
course, that M. Thiers is acting imprudently in forcing his 
Protectionist views upon the Chamber, that he talks nonsengg- 
| about Treaties of Commerce which “restrict the liberty of 
| France’’—as if every contract did not restrict a liberty—and 
| that his navigation tax has already injured the prosperity 
of the seaport towns, and it may all be quite true besides, 
but all will not justify the majority in risking civil war. Noy 
do we believe it will persuade them to risk it, or him to give 
them the opportunity, The immediate gain M. Thiers ex. 
pects from his tax is only about two millions, and he and his 
opponents had much better put up with a deficit of that 
amount for another year or two than by an open quarrel 
damage the credit which it is the object of the “ equilibrium” 
to secure. We believe the majority will see this, more especi- 
ally as the substitutes they suggest for M. Thiers’ taxes, 
though very much less injurious, are not one whit more 
popular than those taxes themselves. A nation of thrifty 
peasants and shopkeepers always striving to avoid cash out- 
lays dreads and detests direct taxes to a degree the wasteful 
English can scarcely conceive, to a degree which renders every 
new tax of the kind dangerous to order, and which has already 
alarmed M. Gambetta and the Left into promising that they 
will, while reserving their own convictions, support M. Thiers’ 
proposals in the interest of the Republic, which would be- 
discredited in the eyes of the people by further direct demands.. 
Besides, and this after all is the grand point of the situation, 
the new Treaty renders a general election more instead of lesa. 
feasible than before, and a general election, it is well understood, 
would result in the establishment of the definitive Republic so 
dreaded by the majority. M. Thiers may shrink from dis- 
missing the Assembly, calling a new one, and asking from it 
a bill of indemnity legalising his extra-constitutional act, 
| because that proceeding might approach too closely to a coup 








| @état, and would render it necessary for him first of all te 
secure the Army; but he would not shrink from calling upon the 
Members to dissolve themselves, and in so calling would occupy 
an almost unassailable position. The request would be strictly 
within the law, for the Chamber has the right to dissolve itself, 
|and the President has the right to make propositions to the 
Chamber. The Left and the Left Centre would support him, 
and it would take some courage for the Right and the Right 
Centre openly to resist. They may have a majority, but 
they would have against them the entire Executive Govern- 
ment—for they have, under the proposition Rivet, no power 
to dismiss M. Thiers—all the cities, and an immense majority 
|of their constituents, sure to side with the authority which 
calls on them to re-accept or reject the candidates returned 
upon their hands. The moral pressure from constituents. 
aware that they have changed more than their repre- 
sentatives, and anxious to embody their new opinion 
in act, would be almost irresistible, more especially by 
'men who are aware that they were elected to perform 
'a function—to make a peace—which has already been 
performed by M. Thiers rather than by themselves. If they 
deny this, if they affirm that they still represent the country, 
they have no reason to dread a verdict which, if they are 
right, will send them back masters of the situation, while if 
they acknowledge the truth, and resist dissolution because 
they will not be returned again, they confess by remaining 
that they have ceased to represent the people, that is, that 
they have no moral right at all. They will stand 
alone in their own right, denounced by the Execu- 
tive, opposed by a minority of their own colleagues, and 
unsupported by the constituencies whose will they profess to 
speak. No such position as that is possible in France, where 
men are logical, or in any country where respect for legality 
has not entered into the very blood of the people, and 
the Assembly, after some furious speeches, and possibly 
some furious efforts to resume its delegated powers, 
would be driven to choose between obedience to a per- 
fectly legal request or a coup d'état directed against 
the Executive, which if unsuccessful would cover them 
with ridicule, and if successful, give the signal for civil war. 
A single man might encounter such a risk, but that three 
hundred gentlemen, most of them wealthy and worn out, with 
no confidence in the people, in their leaders, or in themselves, 
will arrive at such a resolution, will strike a coup d'état to 
avoid their own re-election, is as incredible as absurd. We do 
not believe that the Assembly could survive a week after M. 
Thiers had told the country that it ought to be renewed, even 
if he applied no pressure except that public opinion to which 
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representatives, of all men, are naturally most sensitive, and |depositary of power, the most sanguine only alleging that 
which is quite as strongly felt in France as on this sjde the | “it works well” across the Atlantic, where, out of forty 
Channel, the public voting in the Chamber constantly | millions of people, thirty are owners of landed property or 
reversing the vote by ballot. The Assembly, as it exists, houses. Suppose, and it is surely no wild supposition, that 
lies in the last resort at the mercy of M. Thiers, and will the masses in England agree with the masses in America in 
either be dissolved, or in fear of a dissolution will accede to secretly distrusting all but “plain men” as incapable of 
his demands. | sympathy with themselves ; that this dislike, now restrained 
_ | by shame and educated opinion, finds expression at the polls, 
P m and that the cultivated classes suddenly find themselves 
LORD BEAUCHAMP’S AMENDMENT. | ostracised from power. That has ons A in America, and 
HE contention between the Lords and the Commons about | why should it not happen here? Or suppose—also quite a 
the Ballot Bill is, we imagine, practically reduced to a/ possibility—that our national vice is flunkeyism, and not 
struggle about a single clause, and we cannot but hope that in suspicion ; that released from observation, the electors should 
that struggle the Lords will have nerve enough to win. The | indulge it, and that no man should have a good chance as a 
House of Commons with commendable moderation has | candidate without a handle to his name. Or again, sup 
accepted their first great amendment, providing for a scrutiny Lord Shaftesbury’s suspicion correct—and we could produce 
whenever a vote is questioned in a court of justice, though it | some remarkable American evidence about it—that the latent 
insists upon a slightly different method of securing the end, | vice of the lower electors is impatience with public men for 
—a matter of detail over which it would be unseemly for the | doing so little to relieve their discomfort ; that there should 
Peers to wrangle. The second great amendment, the provi- | be a desire constantly to try new hands, and that Ministers 
sion making secrecy optional, has of course been rejected ; but | should, of all men, find it most difficult to procure seats. 





_ the Lords can hardly, in the face of their own declarations,|That is true now of men of marked individuality like 


contipue the contest about this. The Duke of Richmond | Mr. Lowe—who would only be returned by a University—and 
acknowledged in the debate on the second reading that he did | offive marks out a man as definitely as personal originality. Mr. 
not wish by rejecting the Bill to give occasion for a lung and Ayrton, who, of all members of the Government, represents a 
possibly dangerous agitation. It is, however, now admitted | mass vote given by indistinguishable units, never was in danger 
that to insist on optional secrecy is to reject the Bill, the | about his seat till he accepted office, though office usually 
Government being unable to go on with a measure which | makes men secure, by justifying the electors’ choice in their 
in that form would be so unacceptable to their own own eyes. Or suppose, as we have supposed before, that the 
supporters, as well as to the electors at large, who, | electors are at heart very hopeless or careless about politics, 
whatever they want, certainly do not want to enable|and when unobserved abstain from voting till the Member 
employers, customers, landlords, or mobs to bully them | selected can no longer think himself representative of the 
into either public or secret voting. Nobody on either side people. That has happened in the School Board elections, 
denies that whether the electors like the Ballot or not, they | and happened also in the very last election for a borough, one- 
wish to be let alone; or questions that, with secrecy optional, | half the electors of Aberdeen having abstained from voting. 
they will be more vexatiously interfered with than ever they There are, no doubt, explanations offered for that occurrence, 
were before. To say, “I will know how you vote,” when tha one of them being an extraordinary number of removals sinee 
law allows of secrecy, is a much more vexatious form of the last election, but the best local authorities admit that 
tyranny, because a much more inquisitorial form, than to say, three thousand electors must have voluntarily disfranchised 
“You must give my friend your vote.” The Government themselves. Suppose the number had been ten thousand, 
could not accept such a plan even if it approved it, and as’ what would have been Mr. Leith’s position as “ representative ” 
the amendment must kill the Bill, and as the Lords want the of Aberdeen? Any one of these four changes, which under 
Bill to live, it follows that the amendment must in some way the Ballot are at least possible, would revolutionise the 
or other be withdrawn. The most dignified way would be to political system of the Empire, and yet we are told that 
accept the Commons’ decision avowedly on the ground that it is wrong, and humiliating, and illiberal to leave ourselves 
the Peers did not wish to devote another Session to so sterile'a chance of reconsidering the mode of election, after 
a struggle; but the Tory leaders will probably prefer to full and fair experiment. It is doubtful, too, by the 
adhere to their view, but allow the Government to obtain a| admission of all moderate men, whether secret voting 
majority in the division. There will then remain the third | will improve legislation, whether it will not diminish 
great amendment, Lord Beauchamp’s, limiting the duration | the popular interest in public affairs, whether it will 
of the Act to 1880, and to this we should advise the Peers to | abolish intimidation, whether it will not immensely increase 
adhere. The Commons might “confer” for a long time ; but | bribery, whether it will not introduce a new habit of change 
they would yield in the end. Members would never be able | for the sake of change into the elections, and whether it will 
to explain to their constituents that they rejected the Bill out | not be found absolutely incompatible with our queer method 
of a dread that if eight years hence the country disliked it, | of giving two members to each constituency, a device appar- 
iv-would cease to be in force, and must either accept the Bill ently intended to neutralise opinion as much as possible; and 
as amended, or incur the suspicion of snatching at an excuse | yet it is not to be regarded as an experiment, but as the 


to put off a detested change. 

There is no fear therefore that the Bill will be shelved 
by adherence to this amendment, while it will bring 
the Act into accord with the latent sense of the whole 
country. A large majority of the people, it is clear, 
desire to try the effect of secret voting in protecting the 
electors from pressure, but the class which is sure of 
the result is a minute minority, Nine men in every 
ten of those who approve as well as of those who detest 


the Ballot will admit that we are trying to cure a grave evil | 


by an experiment which may have still graver results. It is 
not a transfer of power from one class to another which we 
are effecting—that, as experience has shown, is not in Eng- 
land a formidable operation—but a transfer of power from 
the people under one set of influences to the people under 
another set, from Philip responsible to all other Philips, to 
Philip responsible to nobody. The ultimate ruler in all great 


‘deliberate and final resolve of the great Liberal party, which 
‘eight years hence may be acknowledging in sackcloth and 
‘ashes that it threw away its permanent supremacy in the 
| polities of the Empire, in order to protect classes who are 
perfectly competent to protect themselves, who will strike for 
| another shilling a week, but not for the right to vote as free 
men. The party could, if repentant, bring in a bill for open 
‘voting? Yes, and the Lords could throw it out, as they would 
any Bill to abolish “ three-corner”’ representation. 
| But we shall be told, there is the dignity of the House of 
Commons. Why should it allow a group of irresponsible old 
gentlemen, elected by nobody, to modify its deliberate decision ¢ 
Just because it is not only their legal right, but the precise exer- 
cise of that right which Liberal statesmen habitually approve,— 
a demand that the people shall leave it possible to reconsider its 
own decisions. The argument from dignity, if itis worth any- 
thing at all, is an argument for abolishing the Lords, not for 





disputes wili no longer be public opinion, which is visible and forbidding them to exercise their constitutional power of ask- 
can be instructed, but the public conscience, which is invisible, ing a popular vote. We wish with all our hearts they 
and consequently most difficult of approach. Every elector | were abolished, and could carry their independence, courage, 
henceforward will be at liberty to act on the ideas, instincts, and | and self-sufficiency into the Commons, where half a 
prejadices which he conceals, instead of the mature opinion | hundred Peers would work a most desirable change; but 
which he proclaims; to obey the impulse of which he is/|as they are not, as they have a constitutional right to com- 
ashamed, instead of the impulse of which he is proud.}| pel mature and careful reconsideration, the Commons will 
No one of all who urge on the Bill so much as professes to} lose no dignity in submitting to its exercise. Their will is 
know what the result will be of so vast a change in the} not disputed. Their Bill ie not rejected. Their very method 
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of carrying out their idea will be accepted. All that is asked | reposed in him, was much more due to his impressive character 
of them is to leave themselves after experiment the right of | and his great financial achievements than to any distinct 
once more affirming that they approve their own political | views on the subject of Church and State. We must remember 
course. To say that advice like this is an insult, is to say | that Mr. Gladstone was looked upon as one of the most religious- 
that an attorney insults his client when he recommends a | minded of our statesmen; that he was in a special way iden- 
lease for seven, fourteen, or twenty-one years, as preferable to | tified by the people with the English Church; that he wag 
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a lease for the undivided period. The House is not made less 
free by the amendment, but more free to do as it likes with- 
out restriction. 
retaining the Ballot, should it prove highly favourable to 
them, quite a possibility—without gaining any new power of 
rejecting it, should it prove unfavourable to their position. 





THE POLITICAL STRENGTH OF DISSENT. 


R. MIALL is shrewd enough to be aware that the tone 
4 to be taken at the present moment in attacking the 
Establishment, should be a tone of the most anxious modera- 
tion and the most scrupulous fairness. A short correspond- 
ence has arisen in our own columns as to the drastic char- 
acter of his views for Disestablishment, and not only that corre- 
spondence,—in relation to which we incline to the milder view 
of his not unnaturally varying tone,—but his speech on Tuesday, 
gives us the impression that he himself sees that, for the 
moment at all events, the wave of public conviction is 
setting in a direction contrary to the current of his own 
principal political faith. Mr. Leatham, who is a much 
younger man than Mr, Miall, and has not, like him, watched 
the drift of public opinion with the keen eye of a journalist, 


is apparently not aware of this, and his speech struck an | 


unfortunate key in Tuesday’s debate, and was in fact, even for 
his own purpose, a political blunder. Mr. Miall appreciates far 
better than his seconder a certain change of tone in the country 
as to the political prospects of the Dissenters’ chief remaining 
ery,—though we are not at all sure that he refers it to its 
true causes, or apprehends adequately the magnitude ¢f the 
change. Nor is it easy for him todoso. When Mr. Glad- 
stone came in in 1868 with the proposal to disestablish and 
disendow the Irish Church, on account of its flagrant and 
obtrusive injustice, for his main political programme, the appear- 


The Lords actually part with the power of | 


| supported by many of the English clergy, who saw that the 
| Irish Church was the greatest possible danger to the 
English Church, instead of being one of its outworks; and that 
it was the people’s hope of a final solution of the chronic Irish 
difficulty which really turned the average Liberal opinion in 
its favour. Since the Liberal party has seen, first, that even 
in Ireland the experiment, however just, has not apparently 
been fruitful of the results hoped for; next, that the principle 
involved has been misrepresented intoa precedent for the disesta- 
blishment of the National Church, instead of regarded as dis- 
posing of one of the main dangers to which that Church is 
exposed; and lastly, that the Irish disestablishment has 
been treated as a plausible ground for banishing religion 
entirely from the education of the young,—its estrangement 
from the policy of Dissent has been growing in distinct- 
ness and emphasis every day. In the Metropolitan School- 
Board elections, though the Ballot was in power, only one 
Secularist (in Greenwich) has succeeded in getting in since 
the first election; and in Marylebone, in Finsbury, and in 
Westminster, the Secularist party was wholly defeated, 


though the whole vote was insignificant. In the 
provinces, there have been several victories against 
the 25th clause of the Education Act, which the 





|ratepayers disliked as calling up reminiscences of the old 
| Church-rate controversies, but there has been hardly anywhere 
| elected a strict partisan of purely Secular education. In the 
| Parliamentary elections, the Conservatives have apparently 
| beaten the Liberals even in the boroughs, and mainly because 
the Liberals were supposed to be implicated with a non- 
| religious policy. The North-West Riding election was a great 
| blow struck at the apparent alliance between the Liberals 
jand the theoretic Dissenters. In the Bedfordshire 
‘election a Liberal Dissenter got in, but it was only 
because he avowed himself hostile to Mr. Miall’s policy, and 





ance of enthusiasm in the country was, no doubt, in a very great | quite resolved never to banish religion from the State Schools. 
measure due to the Dissenters, who themselves hardly knew | Every opportunity we have of studying the bias of the new 
how much more they valued the proposal for its reflex | electorate shows us how wholly indisposed it is to take up the 
bearing on their own position in Great Britain, than for | cry of Continental radicalism, and argue for confining religion 
the sake of its tardy concession to the cause of national | by compulsory enactment to the sphere of private life. The Dis- 
justice in Ireland. It was not surprising that at such a | senters have been compelled, indeed, to avail themselves in this 
moment of Liberal enthusiasm,—an enthusiasm to which | line of theirs, of the alliance of the Republicans or the semi- 
the Dissenters contributed the most triumphant note, though | socialists, to give them any party at all, and that is by no means 
by no means the largest volume of sound,—they should a/ an alliance to their liking. Mr. Miall is, in political affinities, 
little exaggerate their own strength, and imagine that the | much farther from Mr. Auberon Herbert than he is, let us say, 











great victory of 1868 was won not by the bold statesmanship 
of a popular leader, who seemed to be dealing in a broad and 
sagacious spirit with that one inextinguishable source of weak- 
ness and danger in the United Kingdom for which prime 
minister after prime minister had failed even to attempt a 
remedy,—but through the fascinations exercised over the people 
by the purely abstract cry for religious equality. The discus- 
sions which took place on the Education Act of 1870 
to a certain extent dispelled the illusion, at least so 
far as the feeling of Parliament was concerned; but even 
then the Dissenters persuaded themselves that they had 
but to appeal to the people in the sense of the Birming- 
ham League and the Manchester Conference of last autumn, 
and the triumphs of 1868 would be repeated again, noé this 
time for Mr. Gladstone, but against the Established Church. 
But now even this illusion is passing away. Election 
after election shows that while the new Electorate of 1867 
is exceedingly anxious to obliterate all social distinctions 
between one creed and another, is exceedingly desirous of 
practical equality, and is bent on throwing open in earnest 
to the nation all national institutions, like the schools and the 


Universities, it is by no means disposed to take precisianist | 


and mathematical views of the requisites of the abstract prin- 
ciple of religious equality. It certainly has no liking at all 


for the dangerous process of reconstructing almost all | 


our institutions on a new basis, and excluding religion 
altogether from the school, from the university, and from the 
field of political debate. The Electorate of 1867 is, as far as 
the counties are concerned, almost morbidly Conservative. The 
great majority of 1868 was not only not won in the counties, it 
was greatly diminished there. It was the towns only of Eng- 


land which gave the gieat majority to Mr. Gladstone, and in | 


the towns it is quite certain that the confidence so universally 


even from the Marquis of Hartington. Yetit was Mr. Auberon 

Herbert who seized the sinking standard from his hands in the 
debate on the Scotch Education Bill, and carried it almost alone 
against the hosts of the enemy. The Dissenters repudiate Mr. 

Baines, of Leeds, and describe him as timid and half-hearted on 
| the Education question; but Mr. Baines, of Leeds, really xepre- 
sents their natural political affinities far better than Mr. Miall, 
who has argued himself, by leading articles, essays, and Anti- 
State Church Conventions, into an artifically doctrinaire state 
of mind. And we may be quite sure that, we will not say the 
lion will lie down with the lamb, or the little child put his 
hand on the cockatrice’s den, but at least the ox will strike up 
a close friendship with the flying-fish, before Mr. Baines of 
Leeds and Mr. Auberon Herbert pull together heartily at the 
same political oar. 

The truth we take to be that the new constituencies of 
England are prepared to take up much the same line on 
| religious questions that they take up on constitutional ques- 
| tions. They are, it is very evident, by no means disposed to 

attack the anomalies of a Throne without monarchical power, 
‘or of a House of Lords that always dislikes what the Commons 
wish for. They bave come to think that the proper thing to 
| do, is to make the Throne comparatively powerless, and to get 
| the House of Lords into the habit of going against its own 
wishes; and they have succeeded so well that they very much 
| prefer trying the same remedies in future. Their ‘heroic 
| measure’ in Ireland, which they took upon very good advice, 
| but hardly from any great wish of their own for it, has not 
}enamoured them of methods of that kind, and they are 
| clearly swinging back to their old general idea,—leave institu- 
| tions as they are, but make them do what the people like, and 
| not what the people dislike. That is what they think, and per- 
| haps rightly think, they can do with the Oburch,—mould it 
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to their wishes (which are not very well defined), without | would be justified as perfectly allowable, and the other condem- 
etting rid of a great institution of which they are proud. | ned. Now it is by tests of this kind alone that we can judge of 
Mr. Miall is right in putting but a slight strain at present on | the justness of a principle. Let us turn to the Roman Catholic 
his chief grievance. The Dissenters are not the political case again. A priest believes that secular education 
ower they were in the State. They have been absorbed into without Roman Catholic teaching is really likely to en- 
an Electorate which, while it means to see the Dissenters pro- danger the souls of the children of his parish. He accord- 
perly respected, and grievances as far as possible righted, ingly tells the voters that it is a mortal sin for them 
looks upon Nonconformists with a certain mistrust, as a party to vote for any candidate who advocates these views, and 
which carries abstract opinions to an extreme, and whichfavours that if any of them die without repentance and absolution, 
measures likely to destroy the religious life of England, in the | they will go to hell for such a vote. The people thus instructed 
not very hopeful effort to arrange everything afresh on a are undoubtedly no more free agents in the election than are the 
new basis. Is that view of the Dissenters entirely destitute | Englishmen told by all their superiors, clergy and laity alike, 
of sagacity and justice ? that perfect liberty of divorce would be the destruction of family 
a ae ee life, and the advocacy of it damning to the soul of any one 
who supported it; but they would not be /ess free. The 
SPIRITUAL INTIMIDATION. | priest has the solemn duty, as he holds, of telling his 
WO letters in our own columns, one called forth by the | parishioners what is and what is not mortal sin; and if it is 
article of last week on “Berlin and Rome,” the other wrong for him to do so, the State should interfere at an 
by Professor Beesly’s article in the Mortnightly Review on the | earlier stage, and not allow him to preach to the people at 
subject of Spiritual Intimidation in relation to Judge Keogh’s | all. How is it possible to say that this is spiritual intimi- 
Galway judgment, show the very great interest which the dation which the State has a perfect right to forbid and 
collision between the Church of Rome and modern ideas | punish, unless you go farther, and say that all,—not only 
excites amongst us, and also how extremely difficult it is for | Roman Catholic teaching, but a// teaching which imports over- 
Liberals to define their exact ground in relation to the claims! whelming considerations into an election contest, — all 
of the Catholics on the one side and the claims of political theological and moral appeals of this kind and degree of 
freedom on the other. We cannot say that either of our urgency, however conscientiously made, are bad, and ought 
correspondents appears to us fully to understand his own | to be forbidden. Is the State to guarantee every one of its 
position. The difficulty in defining ‘ spiritual intimidation ’ is | citizens a reason, as the United States guarantee them a 
this,—that it is impossible to forbid overpowering considera- | Republican Constitution, and to take steps to protect that 
tions sincerely addressed to men’s minds and consciences with- reason from undue influence? The only conceivable result 
out forbidding what is of the very essence of free argument would be that we should play fast and loose with our principles, 
and discussion, while it is impossible to allow it, without try to secure our citizens a reason against Catholic priests, bat 
allowing what must in many cases interfere with the State’s, not even attempt to secure them one against Protestant 
ideal of political action. ‘It is easy to say, as our corre-| moralists or Unionist orators. 
spondent “TI” says, that “the substantial question is,| While strongly disapproving Mr. Justice Keogh’s vio- 
whether the person whose act is called in question was or lence of language, and his partiality in relation to the land- 
was not a free and reasonable agent” in respect to the intimi- | lord influences of Galway, we concurred at the time, and still 
dation alleged. If we admit that he is made into a mere instra-| concur, with him in the condemnation he passed on the 





ment of the person who exercises the intimidation, by its use, 
then, according to the existing law, such use of intimidation 
with political ends is illegal, and ought to be punished. Granted; 
but let us change the battle-ground from a question such as 
interests the Irish priests deeply, to a question such as 
interests English moralists deeply. Let us suppose that it 
is unlimited liberty of divorce, or a political attack on the 
institution of property, or even a question of “ godless educa- 
tion,” about which we are divided,—and that a Baptist or 
Wesleyan minister, or a Socialist orator, or an anti-Socialist 
orator, or a religious fanatic, is addressing his con- 
gregation or other audience about the great political 
conflict of the time in the most impassioned language 
he can find. Can anybody doubt for a moment 
that such a speaker, speaking on such themes, would 
be able to brandish spiritual menaces or motives, fully as 
exciting, fully as paralysing to the free agency of ignorant 
audiences, as any wielded by the Roman priests when threaten- 
ing to réfuse the sacraments ? 
liberty of divorce, from the religious and moral side, carry 
with it, and for the orators of religious sects at least, legiti- 


Would not the fury against | 


Catholic priests of Galway foy threatening their people with 
Hell if they should vote for Trench, but why? Because 
they were mot applying uprightly the theology of their 
'Church. They were, and knew they were, distorting, for the 
benefit of a favoured political cause, principles which did 
_not authorise them to interfere authoritatively at all as be- 
' tween Captain Nolan and Captain Trench. They knew perfectly 
well that Home Rule was a strictly political subject on which 
_the Roman Catholic theology had nothing to say, and on which, 
_ therefore, spiritual terrors, if launched at all, were launched 
‘without a shadow of justification. In fact, the priests of 
Galway in using this influence were wresting the powers of their 
Church to a political purpose, just as some of the landowners 
of Galway in threatening their tenants were wresting their 
| powers as landowners to a political purpose,—and that is 
| properly intimidation. But had the question been one of 
_theology,—had it been a question of morality and religion, like 
a divorce question, or of religion alone, like secular education, 
/and had the priests simply fulfilled, as they believe, their 
_ true functions as priests, in the threats they uttered, we should 
say that whether that be legally ‘spiritual intimidation’ or 





mately carry with it, threats of eternal perdition as profuse not,—we suppose it would be,—it is a kind of spiritual intimida- 
and as overpowering as any menaces of priests at the altar? tion which ought to be perfectly lawful, unless the Govern- 
Yet is it reasonable to suppose the law would interfere at) ment chooses to undertake the impossible duty of protecting 
all against them, or would dream of punishing the most | the reason of all its subjects against what it is pleased to regard 
impetuous orators for their appeals on the subject, on as too forcible, though perfectly sincere and conscientious 
the ground that they cancelled the free agency of the appeals. The State, no doubt, thinks that every voter ought to 
voter? No doubt the law might punish the socialist | vote freely ; and clearly it ought to protect its citizens against 
orator for his alluring appeals to ignorant voters in| sinister uses of either physical or spiritual motives for trench- 
favour of a bill of Confiscation, or what the men in power | ing on that freedom. But to tolerate all Churches and then 
would call by that name; but that only shows how one- | assert that they are never to make such a use of the powerful 
sided our conception of spiritual intimidation is, how we regard | religious sanctions they wield,—even though a perfectly simple 
as ‘spiritual intimidation’ the appeal to overpowering motives | and straightforward use,—as to charm away the freedom of 
tending to an end which the existing social order dreads, but | the voter, seems to us simply absurd. And we are perfectly 
not the appeal to cverpowering motives tending to an end | sure, as we have said, that the theory, even if adopted, will 
which the existing social order approves. The law would/never be carried out when the intimidation is exerted not 
probably regard the former as legitimate though impassioned | against, but in sympathy with, the upper current of 











argument, the latter as an illegitimate, though perhaps even a | 
lets impassioned, influence. But is there the slightest difference 
of principle between the cases? In both cases we suppose the 
speaker to be in earnest, and to be exhorting his audience 
either to support or to overthrow the existing law by consti- 
tutional means, and to be exercising over them a power quite 
irresistible,—a power reducing them to the level of his crea- 
tures. Yet no one really would doubt that the one appeal 








Parliamentary opinion. 

As to our other correspondent’s distinction between liberty 
of “individual” and liberty of “public” action, if we 
understand him rightly,—of which we are not quite sure, for 
his illustrations of his position are not clear—it will not 
hold water for a moment. We do not quite follow him, 
for while he generously concedes to individuals the right of 
teaching any sort of creed they like, as individuals, ke does not 
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contrast this with the absence of any right in authoritative | will succeed in enfeebling it. Yet there can hardly be a 
Churches to enjoin the same creeds, which is what he leads us| doubt that he is wrong; that he and the House forget, in 
to expect, but with the absence of any right to enjoin conduct | their enthusiasm for a logical theory, two at least of the 
which the State has declared unlawful. Where, then, is the| conditions which make it applicable to the practical work of 
contrast between individual action and public action? Have) life. They say that freedom is more important than comfort - 
individuals any more rights than public bodies to enjoin on/ that the right to contract is essential to freedom; and that in 
others unlawful conduct? If an individual enjoins on another | limiting this right, as, for instance, in forbidding adult 
the robbery of a bank or the forgery of a signature, or even| women to work in a mine, or prohibiting reapers from 
the resistance of a legal tax, he is as punishable as any public | taking beer in payment of wages, the Legislature is degrading 
body whatever. And if a public body simply teaches as doc-| the objects of its kindness, treating them, in fact, as children 
trine that the State is in grave error, that an Established or incompetent persons. That argument would be unanswer- 
Church is an injustice and an army a sin, it is as much within | able, if the labourers were really free; but it falls to the 
its rights as any individual. Rattening by an individual is/ ground if they are not, and the contention of the humane 
just as punishable as rattening by the rules of a Union; and| party is that they are not. With regard to children, this is 
the doctrine that a Throne is abstractedly an injustice and a | admitted on all hands, and it is partly admitted as to women, 
blunder is just as lawful in the mouth of a public body as in| who are in rough districts and amidst certain classes liable to 
the mouth of an individual. Where, then, is the room for| a great deal of direct physical coercion. The Legislature in 
any distinction between the unlawful acts of an individual protecting them from this, from doing out of fear work which 
and the unlawful acts of a corporate body? If the Roman , they hate—as, for instance, underground work —is really enfran- 
Catholics or Jesuits in Germany are conspiring against the | chising, and not restricting them. It is, of course, possible to 
Empire, punish them for their acts; and if the Roman do this stupidly, to interfere too much, and the author of the 
Church as a Church is proved to be so conspiring, | Mining Bill, in prohibiting women from work at the pit’s 
no doubt you may treat it as a whole, and punish mouth, went a step too far. We have a right to protect 
it too for its acts, by a general disabling law; but/ civilisation and morality; but civilisation does not prohibit 
in neither the one case nor the other have you the} women from wearing trousers or smoking—two things which 
smallest pretext for proceeding by special legislation, till the! horrified Mr. Fothergill—while morality is not benefited by 
common law against treason has been tried and proved in-| prohibiting work and allowing prostitution for want of wages. 
adequate for the purpose. Where are the State trials in| But it is certain that women would keep above ground if 
which the treason of the German Ultramontanes and Jesuits | they could, and can maintain themselves without going 
has been prosecuted without effect, but by which the nation below, and i1 securing the immunity they desire—an 
has been convinced that the treason is real and its ramifica-| immunity which is also beneficial to the Commonwealth— 
tions wide-spread? The publication of an Hcclesiastical | the State certainly does not transcend its right, still less en- 
Excommunication without the consent of the State slave anybody. Even as to adult males, the State in restrict- 
was no doubt a breach of an ancient and almost obso- ing contract often enfranchises. Those who oppose restriction 
lete statute, but it is a statute almost as foolish and forget that in our society there exists the “terrible conscrip- 
unbecoming to a State which sanctions many Churches and | tion of hunger.” We should all hold it shocking for a man 
leaves them their ecclesiastical liberty, as it would be for the| to drive men with a whip into a mine, and there let them 
British Government to prevent Mr. Spurgeon’s Church from | perish for want of ventilation, but want is a whip much more 
expelling an unfaithful member without its sanction. No severe than any one made of leather. To prevent the master 
doubt there is just this difference, that the Roman Catholic | from using that whip so as to cause death is surely not to 
Church in Germany receives some State-aid, and we quite | restrict, but to enfranchise his employes. This is so obvious 
admit that if it publishes sentences of excommunication with-| when the risk is death, that the House yields to the argument, 
out State sanction, it is fairly at the discretion of the State to| but it is just as true when the risk is only of being cheated. 
withdraw that aid, 7.c., to disestablish and disendow it. But; We should all think it shocking if a master compelled his 
further than this, without evidence repeatedly produced in servant by the lash to submit to be robbed, but that is pre- 
Court and established by legal forms that the Church is aj cisely what an employer who descends to “truck” does do, 
hotbed of political conspiracy, we utterly deny the right of | with this additional aggravation, that most of his victims are 
Germany, on any principles which a decent Liberal can justify, | blind. They are not aware that payment in drink is bad pay- 
to go. The simple truth is that the names “Jesuit” and; ment, and have just as much right to protection against pay- 
‘Infallibilist ’ are just at present as disturbing to the | ment in beer as against payment in bad coin. It is, no doubt, 
political equanimity of Germany as red rags are supposed | very sad that we should want laws against free banking, and 
to be to the optic equanimity of a bull. There is no logic or| counterfeit coin, and dishonest weights, because the people 
judgment, nothing but almost Gallic ‘ emotion,” in the anti-| are too stupid to protect themselves from bad notes, and 
Catholic furor of Imperial Germany, and its apologists in| zinc half-crowns, and bits of fat under the scales; but we all 
this country seem to us to betray a little of the same wildness| know it is so, and will be so for some generations. Mr. 
of aim in fence on its behalf. As for the Bishop of Erme-| Fawcett may say that it is all supply and demand, that the 
land, disestablishment he may deserve, but nothing worse. As, master if prohibited paying as he likes will pay less and so 
for the Jesuits, their crimes should have prosecuted and the| equalise things, and that may be true, but we have a right to 
common-law penalties proved inadequate, before this absurd| make him pay honestly. Truck is theft, and the consent of 
crusade against the Society as a centre of political danger to/| the victim no more justifies it than the consent of a blind 
Germany had been undertaken. Bothin Ireland and Germany,| man to lose a sixpence justifies you in taking ninepence 
Roman Catholicism would be less dangerous if it were treated|awayfrom him. The entire system was devised not as a form 
with a little more of the fearless dignity of equal-handed| of contract, but as a form of contract under which the 
justice. knowing could easily rob the simple. If it is not so, why do 
ns the truck masters defend it so heartily? Why not establish 
LABOUR IN PARLIAMENT. their shops, pay their workmen in coin, and leave them to go 

HE Mines’ Regulation Bill is passing through the Com-| to the shops or not, asthey think best? What is the sense of 
mons, thanks mainly to the spirit and energy unex-| punishing the man who utters base coin, and acquitting the 
pectedly displayed by Mr. Bruce; and we suppose a Truck} man who utters equally base orders for goods as part of wages, 
Bill of some kind will pass also; but there is a good deal of |—equally base, we say, because they do not represent their 
hesitation about both of them. The House, apart from the| apparent value? If they did, and the man could sell them 
deference towards proprietors which it always displays, some- | for the coin he contracted for, there would be no motive for 
times, as in the Birmingham sewage case, to a most discredit-| truck. Is Mr. Fawcett prepared to justify payment in half- 
able degree, seems inclined to get into a fog as to the scientific | crowns full of copper because there are people who, under the 
and moral bearing of this kind of legislation, It is always | lash of their stomachs, would rather take them than nothing ? 
asking itself whether laws which restrict freedom of contract The second point upon which the House is still doubtful is 
can be compatible with belief in political economy, and whether | the responsibility of Proprietors. It is quite clear that if 
it can be just to punish owners for injuries unwillingly inflicted | they are not held responsible for the safety of their Mines, 
on their servants or the public. Mr. Fawcett has recently nobody will be; for the managers cannot pay adequate fines, 
made himself the champion of the former doubt, and defends | and will defend themselves against criminal charges by plead- 
his hard theory so courageously and well that, assisted as he|ing that they did all they could with the funds at their 
is in this case by the self-interest of his audience, he may| disposal. Moreover, men who will run risks of prosecution 
succeed in arresting humanitarian legislation, and certainly | are always procurable in England, and in many deep mines a 
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man who will run such risks will be sought by the owners. | that the Company, having an insufficient storage of water in 
The Act is worthless if the actual proprietors cannot be its reservoirs, was incapable of supplying the quantity re- 
reached. Nevertheless, the House is very reluctant to reach | quired by the district, and it is probable that Bermondsey 
them, arguing that the proprietor may be perfectly innocent and Rotherhithe were selected to suffer, as being inhabited by 
of knowing anything about the mine, and that it is most the poorest classes, and therefore the least likely to raise @ 
unjust to punish him for neglect of which he was not aware. | public outery or to give the Company serious trouble. - 
That is, of course, true as regards personal consequences, deed, it is feared that now, when the magnitude of the scandal 
which indeed, in the case of owners residing abroad, could | and the notice taken of it in Parliament, as well as the Board 
not be inflicted, but it is not true of pecuniary damages vl of Trade inquiry, have made it necessary to provide 
fines. They are not unjust, because they fall upon the | somehow for the relief of Bermondsey and Rotherhithe, 
rsons who pecuniarily benefit by the neglect. Our whole | other parts of the Southwark and Vaushall district may have 
system of protection for the community rests upon the | to suffer in their turn. The insufficiency of the reservoirs for 
principle that a man’s moral innocence of wrong cannot | the supply needed in hot weather operated, in connection with 
destroy his pecuniary responsibilities. If Smith’s agent | the effect of the previous storms, which had swollen the 
does not pay Brown, Smith must pay Brown, though he | river, and choked the filter-beds with vegetable matter, to 
had previously sent his agent the money. The shareholders | paralyse the distributive machinery of the Company ; but 
in a Railway line are entirely innocent of causing its accidents, | these defects cannot have now shown themselves for the first 
and have not, as owners have, any power of controlling the | time, yet now only has the Company, alarmed at the public 
management ; but they are fined all the same, and if they | outcry, resolved to construct two very large new reservoirs at 
were not fined accidents would increase. Nor is the protec- Nunhead, whichare not likely to be completed for twelve months 
tion of the public the only justification for the rule. The|or so, and to erect “ stand-pipes,” such as are found use- 
object of the neglect is a saving either of time or trouble in | ful in frosty weather, from which a temporary supply may be 
the selection of efficient agents, and it is fair that those who | obtained, if from any accident there should be a deficiency in 
benefit by the saving should pay for any loss which it pro- ‘the mains. It has remained, too, for Major Bolton, the 
duces. As regards criminal consequences, they can be inflicted Examiner for the Board of Trade, to point out the importance 
only when the negligence is wilful, that is, when the owner of connecting every house separately with the water-main,—a@ 
has not published and enforced the rules laid down by the | precaution the neglect of which has intensified all the miseries 
statute. If he has published and enforced them he is inno- | of the recent scarcity in Bermondsey. It is said that no other 
cent, and if he has not, he has surely been guilty of an act | Company in the metropolis is in the same helpless state as 
only less criminal than if he had himself from greed made the Southwark and Vauxhall Company, but we should be 
his mine dangerous. To deny that is to deny that there can | sorry to vouch for any such consolatory averment. Be it re- 
be such a thing as criminal negligence at all, to assert that a | membered, summer has, in fact, only just begun, and the 
man might innocently keep an uncaged tiger in a backyard. | small instalment of hot weather we have received already has 
It may be said that it is hard to insist on an owner knowing | been balanced by a cycle of storms and a heavy rainfall that 
what is done in his mine, but itis no harder than to insist upon | must have obviated any serious drain upon the supply of 
his knowing the law, is in fact one of the lightest responsibili- ‘water from the Thames and the Lea. The really 
ties of property. Hecan know, if he likes, whether children are ‘critical period of trial generally comes in the end 
illegally employed, can compel his agents to avoid employing of August or the beginning of September, when our 
them, can make dismissal or prosecution the consequence of any rivers sink to their lowest point, and the rapid evaporation 
breach of rule, and he ought to be bound to do those things. | exhausts a great part of the storage. Then, though the 
Suppose a powder manufacturer to carry on his trade with- | fashionable world is on the moors or the mountains, Ber- 
out precautions of any sort, would he not be criminally re- | mondsey and similar districts are as thronged and thirsty as in 
sponsible? Yet death from exploding powder is hardly more | June. A renewal at that time of the ordeal to which the 
certain than death from insufficient ventilation in deep mines. | unfortunate people of South-East London have lately been sub- 
The House of Commons, as a whole, appears to have assented | jected would penetrate, we should say, even the proverbial 
to this view, but it required the most patient explanations, the | apathy and wear out even the proverbial patience of the 
most delicate tact, to bring them to see it; and even as it is, | English working-man. 
they have inserted words, such as “ practicable,” “ possible,” | While an unwonted interest has thus been awakened in the 
and the like, which will greatly diminish the owners’ liability. | metropolitan mind regarding a matter 80 vital as the water 
It is said, and said with some truth, that there is a tendency | supply, proceedings are pending to which it may be of use to 
‘ust now to over-legislation, but that objection cannot apply | direct the attention so roused. If Parliament last year had 
to Bills like those for regulating Mines and abolishing Truck. | passed the Metropolis Water Bil, promoted by Mr. Shaw- 
If Government has an object, it is to prevent the maiming or | Lefevre, then at the Board of Trade, instead of the later and 
- robbery of innocent persons, and that is all the authors of | far feebler measure bearing the same name, which was the 
these Bills are endeavouring to secure. The owners say justly | sole fruit of Mr. Bruce’s legislative labours in 1871, we should 
enough that the recklessness of the men is the main cause of | be in a position to make effective use of the public indignation 
accidents, but they do not add, as to be logical they ought to | against the monopolists. For the former Bill, keeping in view 
do, that death is the fitting penalty for carelessness. They | the recommendation of the Royal Commission on Water 
would be afraid to say that, even if they thought it, for they | Supply, “ that the supply of water in the metropolis should 
would lay themselves open to the crushing retort—which in | be in the hands of some municipal authority,” had pro 
fact contains the principle of the whole subject—If a miner ‘to give the Metropolitan Board of Works power to purchase 
ought to die for his carelessness in facing fire-damp with an ‘the London Water Companies’ interests, either compulsorily or 
open light, what ought the owner to suffer through whose | by agreement, if there should appear to be good reasons for 
carelessness the fire-damp has accumulated there ¢ |ineurring such a responsibility. Had this provision been 
ale / maintained, the Metropolitan Board might now be urged by 
‘the pressure of public opinion to make use of the powers 
LONDON WATER. lin question, and carry out the recommendation of the Royal 
| er Conservative party have been so busy lately in abetting ‘Commission. Other provisions there were for the protec- 
the efforts of the mine-owners to mutilate and nullify | tion of the consumer relating to a constant supply, on the 
the Mines’ Regulation Bill, that they have not had time, we | importance of which there has been for thirty years past a 
presume, to cultivate a crop of zeal for their new programm, | general agreement among sanitary authorities. The Metro- 
Sanitas sanitatum, omnia sanitas. At all events, they have | politan Board was to be charged with the duty of framing the 
left to a young Liberal Member the task of vindicating sound | regulations for a constant supply, a high pressure capable of 
sanitary principles, and of demanding protection for the | supplying the water at the tops of the highest houses of the 
public health in the most conspicuous case of danger that has | district was insisted upon, and a daily examination of the 
occurred this year. The inhabitants of Bermondsey and supply by a water analyst, nominated by the Home Office, was 
Rotherhithe might have in vain “relied on the sublime in- | provided for. But the Water Companies had no notion of 
stincts of an ancient people” for relief during the late “‘ water | submitting their monopoly to such restrictions as these merely 
famine,” if Mr. Kay Shuttleworth’s vigorous questioning in| for the benefit of the consumers. They knew their Parlis- 
the House of Commons had not warned the Southwark and | mentary strength, and brought it skilfully to bear on the 
Vauxhall Water Company that its deeds were no longer done | Government. Mr. Lefevre’s Bill was dropped, and Water 
in a corner. It is perfectly plain, from the result of the | Bill (No. 2) was concocted in the Home Office. It was cer- 
inquiry conducted for the Board of Trade by Major Bolton, | tainly a measure mild enough to escape any censure, from the 
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monopolists. The purchase clauses were struck out; the 
duty of framing the regulations for constant service was trans- 
ferred from the Board of Works to the Companies themselves ; 
the old levels of supply were retained, and the daily analysis 
of water was abandoned. In this form the Bill became law a 
twelvemonth ago, and, subject to its restrictive provisions, 
London was promised a constant supply of water. 

A long delay, however, ensued. Before a constant supply 
could be demanded from the Companies, it was necessary that 
the regulations already mentioned as to fittings, &c., should 
be sanctioned by the Board of Trade. The regulations as 
framed by the Companies had first to be submitted to the 
Metropolitan authorities, and the objections of the latter—the 
Board of Works and the Oorporation of the City—against 
them had to be received and considered. On examination it 
appeared that the regulations, as had been anticipated, were 
devised to save the Companies from the necessity of giving a 
constant supply unless they found it convenient to do so. For 
under the Act the constant supply could not be insisted upon, 
if within two months after the service of the requisition 
prescribed more than one-fifth of the premises in the dis- 
trict were not provided with the fittings specified in the regu- 
lations. Of course, by making the provision of the fittings 
very costly and troublesome, the Companies could always hope 
to evade a compulsory constant service, while by reserving to 
themselves the power of fixing the size of the communication- 
pipe through which the sipply should be delivered from the 
main, the so-called constant supply might be made so slow 


and insufficient as to be less satisfactory for domestic pur- | 


poses than the intermittent system. The engineers appointed 
by the Board of Works to examine the Companies’ regulations 
found them open to these objections, and amendments were 
prepared guarding in some important particulars the interests 
of the consumers, to be submitted for consideration with 


the original regulations to the Board of Trade. But 
here another unaccountable delay took place. The 
Board of Trade imagined that under the Act of 


last year it had the power of delegating its authority, so | 


far as the examination and approval of the Water Companies’ 
regulations were concerned, to a special Commission ; and the 
Duke of Richmond, who had been chairman of the Royal 
Commission on Water Supply, was selected to preside over this 


| sentence of the paper to which Professor Tyndall has lent his 
sanction will probably suffice to convince most of our readers of 
its true nature. Speaking of the special prayers for sick people 
in imminent danger, the writer says, ‘‘It is one of the ad. 
vantages of rank and gentle birth in England that special 
prayers are made for such every week at least, in most 
| Churches throughout the country”:—few will doubt that 
the author has here been unable to repress the sneer of which hig 
whole paper is an elaborate embodiment, nor that his democratic 
bias in this case combined for the moment with his sceptical feel- 
ing to sharpen the sting of bis sentence: yet as a matter of fact, 
we imagine the truth to be quite otherwise. In most churches one 
hears prayers for the sick poor every Sunday, while the reserve of 
the rich usually prevents their asking the prayers of the congre- 
gation, even where they are not sceptical as to their value. 
| What Mr. Tyndall's friend affects to wish is this,—that special 
prayers should be continually offered by all the believers in 
| prayer who will consent to join during three or five years, 
|for the recovery of the patients of a single hospital, without 
depriving ‘‘ one single child of man” of what the writer ‘had 
| almost called his natural inheritance in the prayers of Christen- 
dom.” He would then compare the average duration of sickness 
and the average rates of mortality in that hospital, with the same 
/rates for the same class of diseases in other not specially dis- 
| tinguished hospitals, and regard the shortening of the average 
| time of sickness, if any, and the diminution of the death-rate, if 
| any, as a residuary phenomenon due to the special prayer-power 
| concentrated on that institution. We describe this ironical pro- 
| posal with something of reluctance and disgust, for we confess 
| that we do not think subjects of this kind suitable for efforts of 
| literary sarcasm. “If sceptics like to state their doubts and their 
| pity for others’ unreasonable faith openly, we have nothing but 
approval to express. So, and so only, can the doubters come to 
understand the believers and the believers the doubters. But the 
instinct of the trapper, and the policy of the ambuscade, cannot be 
applied to subjects of this kind without indefinitely increasing the 
| estrangements and bitter alienations of our religious and irreligious 
| worlds. 
| And now we will justify the line we have taken about this in- 
| sidioas challenge, by stating why the author’s proposal seems to 
us, what a certain number of simple religious people will very 


tribunal, with Mr. Rawlinson and Captain Tyler as assessors. | likely not find it, a covert sneer; aud not the frank challenge of a 
But a doubt arising as to the competency of the tribunal, the | cultivated inquirer. What Christians believe for the most part, 
law officers of the Crown were compelled to decide that the | is that God answers, sometimes in one way and sometimes in 
— Fogg had oo Ra _— of -  . _ | another, those prayers which really come from the depth of the 
® question of constant supply had to wait while @ Dill’ heart,—prayers which cannot but be accompanied by a deep 
authorising the prosecution of the inquiry was introduced and effort of submission to his higher will ;—and when we say that he 
passed. This has now ‘been done, and nothing remains to | answers them, we mean that he makes a real answer, whether in the 
prevent the speedy consideration of the Regulations. It is | way of pitiful denial, or tender assent, or assent in some different 
Ris rehended, however, that the Dake of pero = not — | and deeper sense than that of the request itself, which is manifest to 
be tahen’ by Sh —_— mg Po ie coe — ath. — pe | the heart of him who offered the prayer. But we should be much 
r Charles Adderley, lately the Chairman o s ie hah oneal eatiah 

Sanitary Commission. It is to be hoped that, whether one | eepnee te enon OS day Gee She SAS Ny ee ee 


° : | to thoughts of this kind at all, had ever regarded his prayer as a 
eminent Conservative statesman or the other be chosen, the | sort of petty dictation to God, the effect of which might be 





President of the tribunal will be mindful, not only of the | 


watchword which Mr. Disraeli gave the party at Manchester, 
but of the recent suff2rings of Bermondsey and Rotherhithe. 
The proved necessity for a constant supply is too important to 
be trifled with, and the mischief that would be done by regu- 


| measured, like a constituent’s pressure on his representative in 
| Parliament, by the influence it exerted on the issue. You pray, 
| if you pray in the spirit of Christ at all, not for a specific external 

end, but because it is a deep relief to pour out your heart to Godin 
| the frankest way possible to limited human nature, and in the 





lations which would render it nugatory or distasteful to the | . pia: 
masses could hardly be overrated. Next year, having won| hope that if your wish is not granted, your want may be. Sup- 
this great step in advance, we may be able to take up those pose you pray for the recovery of a mortally sick friend, who dies. 


reforms which the Companies succeeded in excluding from the | What your prayer really consists of, is the coufession of the blank 
Act of 1871. you fear for yourself, and still more, perhaps, for others, of your 


—— —— | dread of losing the moral help and sympathy so essential to you, 
, = P - of the yearning that this trouble may not come on those whom it 
THE PROPOSED PRAYER-GAUGE. | threatens. And is not that prayer as much answered by the sub- 
ROFESSOR TYNDALL should hardly have given the) stitution of other and possibly more potent moral influences for 
sanction of his deservedly respected name to the unworthy | those which are lost, as by the recovery of the threatened life 
piece of literary irony,—for such we unhesitatingly deem it,—in | itself? Yet ‘answer to prayer’ in the sense of the *‘ conciliatory” 
which an anonymous writer in the Contemporary Review proposes | writer in the Contemporary, as Professor Tyndall flatteringly terms 
gravely to the believers in Prayer to make an attempt at quantita- him, could mean but one thing,—that the specific life threatened 
tive measurement of God's accessibility to prayer,—i.c., at a should be restored. 
physical determination of the value of special Providences. Ifthe, But beyond this, the proposal of Professor ‘Tyndall's friend is of 
physicists are as accurate as they are apt to be arrogant, they | a very ambiguous character, for a deeper reason. He respectfully 
should at least know how to respect the religious feelings of the declines to attempt applying what he calls ‘the more rigidly 
believers they despise, and not attempt to poke fun at them in the | logical and philosophical method” of comparing one ward in a 
shape of thinly-veiled scoffs at their most profound and intimate | hospital where the inmates had every care and help except inter- 
faiths. We are aware, indeed, that some of the readers of this cessory prayer, with another where they had all these influences 
é@laborate sarcasm have attributed it toa believer and not a dis- | and the advantage of intercessory prayer as well; because, as he 
believer in the power of prayer. We will give in a moment our | justly rewarks, it would not be possible to keep religious people 
reasons for feeling confident that this is impossible, but a single ; from offering up special prayers for the ward on which the experi- 
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ment of no prayer ought to be tried. In other words, we suppose | ought to be, rather as the simplest expression of their anxieties, 
he thinks it would be difficult to discover a spiritual equivalent for | | than as expecting that the divine response either must or ought to 
the process known as hermetically sealing a glass tube against the | be the giving of the exact blessing, or the warding off the exact 
intrusion of avy physical influence from without. He is obliged, | trouble, which they name. We believe prayer to be a true power, , 
therefore, to have recourse to the inductive method known as/a power which alters the external course of the world as well as 
that of ‘ variations,’ rather than that of ‘differences.’ He cannot) itsinternal course; but we believe it on precisely the same kind of 
wholly deduct the influence of prayer in any case, but he suggests evidence on which every sane man believes that the passionate 
that a special excess of its influence might be secured in a particular | desires of individuals so often realise themselves, and that the 
case, and that you might in this way secure an increase of the effect | hopes of multitudes create the great historic changes for which 
in proportion to the increase of the cause, if the cause be a vera causa | they cry. It seems to us far simpler to believe that those results 
atall. But he quite forgets that to have the true antecedent he wants | take place through the Providence of God, than that they come 
in any sense in which most Christians admit its efficacy, you must | | to pass through the magic influence of human passion,—far 
have for your antecedent a prayer that is the single expression | simpler, because there are so many objects of desire which 
of the heart, and not something which, while it seems to ask one intense desire only throws into the greater distance, while with 
thiog, is really pointed at another, and which makes the recovery | high moral and spiritual objects of desire, at all events, this is 
of the patients in a particular hospital a mere indirect mode of apply-| never so. But we should be as sincerely disgusted with such 
ing a barometric gauge to the special providence of God. When an /an experiment on God as Professor Tyndall's friend suggests, as 
intimate friend asks a favour, not because he simply wants the thing | he is probably delighted with himself for the invention of that 
he asks for, but wants to test his influence with the person whom | triumphant dilemma into which, as he imagines, he has wedged 
he is soliciting, we all know that the whole condition of the request | the superstitious crowd whom he desires to expose. 
is changed, and that very often what the friend solicited would 
accede to in the former case, he would refuse as a deliberate abuse 
of personal influence in the latter case. No doubt Professor 
Tyndall's friend might reply that, in the Old Testament at least, \ E do not know a more curious subject of study for a man 
we have instances,—notably Elijah’s,—where prayer was pro- | interested in intellectual problems than that presented by 
fessedly an invitation to God to give the world some means of  M. Thiers’ intellect, and the way in which it suffers, yet does not 
judging of the influence which a particular person had with him— | suffer, from the effect of age. Here is a mind which at seventy- 
as a kind of sign that this person was really inspired by an omni- | five appears to be as vigorous as ever, which receives, studies, and 
potent and omniscient Being. But whatever we may say of | assimilates every day new masses of facts, yet which seems to be 
Elijah’s proceeding, Christians are accustomed to think that they | inaccessible to new ideas. The quantities of new information, 
are forbidden to ask for signs as measures of their influence with heerge; reports, motions, speeches, despatches, requests, threats, 
God, and that it is to this morbid tendency that our Lord’s words, | which M. Thiers must every day receive into his mind, and receive 
even as to his own similar temptation, “ ‘Thou shalt not tempt the | easily and intelligently, merely to get through his daily work, 
Lord thy God,” specially apply. Certainly there is something | must be prodigious. Yet we know that the facts are received, for 
simply revolting to the spirit of Christian praycr, in the proposal | the President issues orders based upon them, which are always effi- 
to gauge indirectly, by continuous prayer for a particular institu- | _cacious, and sometimes admirable. He can quote these new facts 
tion’s success, the divine susceptibility to prayer. How should | in his speeches, he can analyse them, he can very often use them 
we think of any one who prayed,—i.c., who ought to be pour- | | with the most persuasive felicity, making them bend this way and 
ing out the deepest longings of his soul,—for the restoration of| that more easily than the youngest orator in the Chamber. In 
certain persons to health, only to make a delicate experiment on | finance, for example, the facts are all new, the figures are new, 
the relation between the spiritual and physical forces of the uni- | the taxes are new, the objects of expenditure are new; but M. 
verse? Does it follow because in some sense God answers true prayer, | Thiers takes them all in, is no more capable of quoting the 
he would answer the demand for a scientifically scaled prayer- | | figures of 1842 as the figures of 1872 than of confusing Napoleon 
gauge? Even Elijah put his prayer fora sign openly. He asked for | with Louis Philippe, or M. Rouher with the elder Casimir 
nothing desirable in itself, but solely for a physical sign that his| Perier. Yet if human eyes may judge on such a 
God held the elements in hishands. But what Professor Tyndall’s| point, this same mind, so open to new information, is 
friend desires is that we shall cloak our request for a sign under | totally closed to new ideas, is literally incapable of com- 
a request for something which we suppose to be intrinsically | prehending, we do not merely mean of accepting, the finan- 
desirable; that we shall approach God disguised with a sort of | cial principles proved by experience to be essential to the welfare 
excuse on our lips, our object not being in itself the recovery of | of great States. His mind, so receptive of the facts, is non-recep- 
the patients of the particular institution, but the scientific deter-| tive of the ideas which should correlate the facts, and he is no 
rination of our moral command of the fountains of divine mercy. | more capable of understanding that imports and exports must be 
‘an it be well conceived that such a proposal could be made | equal, whatever the surface appearance of the figures, than he is of 
xcept in profound irony ? | forgetting the amount of last year’s movement of trade. The same 
But Professor Tyndall and his friend will reply, “* Well, then, | phenomenon is constantly observable in the case of old men who, 
ou confess that the power of prayer is—for physical purposes, at like M. Thiers, have retained the memory, which is, we believe, 
ail events—practically incalculable, since you resist, even with almost a physical quality and independent of the true mind, unim- 
scorn, all attempts to test its limits : and how can you expect | paired,—in old barristers, for instance, who will suck up the facts 
physicists to believe in any physical cause whatever, which is| of a complicated brief almost without af effort, yet are incapable 
admitted to have only incalculable effects?” To which we even of following the argument for a great change in any institu- 
should simply rejoin, ‘‘ How, indeed? But who ever thought tion or system to which they have become accustomed. Try any 
before of convincing physicists, as physicists, of the reality of a| old, very old, gardener of your acquaintance with a new plant, and 
power, which by the very nature of the case they could not as! | a new method of bedding out old plants, and see the way his mind 
physicists appeal to, even if they were convinced of its existence?” | Opens in the one case and shuts in the other ; how easily the mass 
A great ambition often produces a great career, but you cannot | | of new facts involved in a new plant, facts of colour, and shape, and 
produce a great ambition by dwelling on the charms of a great ' cultivation, and pedigree are absorbed, while the new ideas fall back 
career. A great love defies death, but you cannot get a great love like flies from a painted peach. What is the cause of the difference? 
simply by wishing for a force strong enough to defy death. So | There is not the faintest reason for supposing that the mind is com- 
earnest prayer may have a mysterious power which it is quite im- | partmented as to the things it can receive, and that the compartment 
possible to trace, even over physical events, but you cannot get’ for facts, the mental bin No. 1, is open longer than the compart- 
earnest prayer simply from the intense desire to mould physical ‘ment for abstract ideas. ‘That ‘is almost impossible, from the close 
events to your will. L’rayer is, if it is anything at all, communion | relation between abstract and concrete ideas, and is disproved by a 
with God; and the very conditions of the case exclude this base | quantity of evidence, such as the readiness with which old men 
experiment on the possible construction of a prayer-gauge. And free | receive those ideas which are to them facts, with which old 
communion with God excludes, and necessarily excludes, the desire | barristers swallow new laws, or old mathematicians new problema, 
to dictate the answer. Its language is accommodated to the ‘or old astronomers new discoveries, like the spectrum. It is 
language of Isaiah, —‘‘ My thoughts are not your thoughts, neither | scarcely conceivable, again, that the whole mind should grow old, 
are my ways your ways, saith the Lord; for as the heavens ‘the mind being immaterial, though the mediums by which it works 
are higher than the earth, so are my ways higher than your ways, | ' may age, and, it is conceivable, may in aging retain receptivity 
and my thoughts than your thoughts.” If Christians are not for one kind of food rather than another. The most probable 
ashamed to pray sometimes for specific physical blessings, it is or | theory is that it is not the mind, properly so called, which alters in 
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age, but the will, which becomes weaker, and allows the mind to | may have a very intimate relation to it, and may be subject, like the 
remain closed to all it bas not become habituated to receive. | memory, to conditions almost entirely physical. That, however, ig 
That habit as regards facts is of course never out of use while we | a mere suggestion en passant. The relation of matter to mind hag 
live, new facts pressing on us with every turn of our heads; but | been investigated for ages, but the relation of matter not to mind, 
the mind may, as regards ideas, get rusty and stiff, till the exer- | but to the powers which the immaterial mind utilises for its own 
tion required of the will to move it becomes a pain from which we | | benefit, has not been sufliciently studied for any one to dogma- 
instinctively shrink. Many old men are conscious that this is the tise about the subject, and our point to-day is independent of it. 
case, and shrink from the labour and pain of receiving new | “It is that the impenetrability displayed by old age to new ideas is 
vivifying thoughts just as wilfully or consciously as they | not the result of a failure of mental power, for that, as we see in 
shrink from the labour and pain of a new undertaking, or a | |M. Thiers, very often does not fail, but of a decay in the will 








new journey, or in extreme cases, of a new doing of any sort. 


great group of ideas described ou the Continent as “‘ the Church”: 


Lord Palmerston allowed that it was his in relation to scientific | 
truth, and it is constantly admitted by old men when speakng of | 


theological speculations. 


M. 
Thiers avows, it is said, that this is his mental position towards the | 


They know that their minds could act, | / 


| which compels the mind to exert itself in that direction. 
THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY SURVEY. 


CCORDING to the terms upon which British Columbia 
entered the Dominion of Canada, it became necessary to 


| 


| 


but draw back from the unaccustomed toil. It is evidence for | construct a railway through to the Pacific Coast, from some point 
this view that under unusual excitement, or necessity, or pressure | which would form a junction with the existing railway system in 
of any sort, the old frequently develop a momentary receptivity, | the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec. In other words, to do for 
or become as receptive of new ideas of some one kind asif they | Ottawa and the Far West what the Americans have done for 
were still young, a process often observed in very old statesmen, | New York and San Francisco ; and the first important step to that 
and kings, and other persons under intense responsibility. ‘The | end, the Canadian Parliament having made a grant of money for 
will in such cases is reinvigorated, and compels the mind to act, as | the process, was to survey the territory. This territory forms a 
from disuse or old habit it is disinclined to do, but as it always, portion of that ‘‘Great Lone Land” which has lately been 
but for unwillingness, retained the power of doing. If, for ex- | described, in connection with the Red River Expeditions, and a 
ample, circumstances of any sort convinced M. Thiers that he | report of the survey, which extended to a distance of 5,900 miles 
must comprehend and, so to speak, receive Bastiat’s writings, he | west of Fort Garry, has recently been presented to the Hon. H. 
could do it, though when the necessity is not upon him that feat | L. Langevin, the Minister of Public Works, by Mr. Sandford 
seems so completely beyond his mental power. The irritability | Fleming, the Engineer-in-Chief. This report, apart from its 
which sometimes marks old age proceeds, we take it, from just | practical and technical importance, presents many features of in- 
the same cause,—a failure in the will, which in its strength | terest, belonging to those gigantic sections of the task of girdling 
restrains the impulse towards querulousness which in its weakness | the earth which our age has imposed upon itself, and lays 
becomes so manifest to the observer. | hold of the imaginative side of our minds even more strongly than 

It would follow from what we have said, that if the memory | the plan of the great Pacific Railway laid hold of them, in the 
keeps perfect, a point which appears to depend entirely upon | days when Messrs. Dixon and Dilke escorted the mail across 
physical conditions,—the memory, for instance, growing bright as | the sunflower-bearing prairies, and through the stony, salt desert. 
to the incidents of childhood when it grows dull as to what | ‘It brings before us spaces as vast, but where there is no 
happened yesterday, —there is no reason why,,as regards anything | monotony; difficulties as great, but much grander; effort as 
but new abstract ideas, the mind in old age should be less strong | persistent, but more dashing and more daring; deeper soli- 
than the mind in maturity, though it may have more difficulty in | tudes, aspects of nature more sublime and many-voiced. From 
using the media through which it works, and we find this con- | Fort Garry to the base of the Rocky Mountains the country 
stantly to be the case. 





Very old Generals, like Radetzky, have | is remarkable for the simplicity of its ‘‘ physical and engineering 
commanded victorious armies; very old statesmen, like Palmerston, | features,” but the rivers of the great plains westward of Fort 
have guided parties successfully; and very old orators, like M./| Garry flow in beds of great width, suggestive of bridging on a 
Thiers, are often strangely eloquent. It would be almost impos- | gigantic scale. ‘The chief survey had therefore to be directed to 
sible to show that for oratorical purposes his mind has aged at/the central plains as much ss possible. The survey in British 
all, that he has lost any one of those powers which go to create | Columbia was divided into districts, quite intelligible on the map 
oratorical success, unless it be, and we should doubt that, the | which accompanies the Report, engineers were appointed to each, 
acuteness of his sensibility to the mental atmosphere around him. | and six parties were organised. The details of the organisation 
We are accustomed to speak of Lyndhurst’s later efforts as | are most interesting, when we think of the uninbabited, trackless, 
wonders, and so they were as physical efforts; but there is nothing | | seemingly impenetrable nature of the country to be explored, 
in old age to make a man less capable of reviewing the facts| the enormous difficulty and responsibility of the commissariat 
of the year by his old lights with all the eloquence, and | | department, the need for maintaining communications, the ignor- 
bitterness, and epigrammatic terseness that he ever possessed. |ance prevalent concerning the Indian tribes, and the excessive 
The Duke of Wellington in extreme age became impervious | toil of the service. The success of the Expedition, the number and 
to the ideas of his day, and showed a strong indisposition | importance of the results obtained, are very satisfactory ; admirable 
towards new men even in the Army; but there is no proof | courage and endurance have been displayed by the explorers, most 
whatever that if England had been invaded by the kind of army | of whom were out for ten consecutive months, embracing the 
he was accustomed to defeat, he would not have displayed all his| whole of the frightfully severe winter. None of them were 
ancient generalship. He would have received all the new facts | actually starved or frozen to death, but they must have been fre- 











about numbers, equipment, and the like, as M. Thiers receives the | 


new facts about revenue and expenditure, and would have applied 
the old principles as successfully as ever. 
gone from him except strength of will to compel the mind to 
perform an unusual and therefore disagreeable task. Von Moltke 
is as great a general as ever he was, is able even to develop his 
old knowledge by the addition of a system of railway strategy ; 
it is only when asked to consider a new scheme of discipline that 
his mind closes, and he shows himself unable to believe or even 
to follow any idea except that of severe punishment. 


We say ‘‘ nothing” had gone, because we wish to put our argu- | 


ment strongly; but we say it with a reserve as to the possibilities 
connected with that faculty of which we spoke a fortnight ago, 
the little-understood faculty of mental accumulation. There may 


be something material about that, as about memory, for we know | 


very little of the circumstances which affect it—which suspend 
its action, for example, in the Greek, while the Jew, who is 
‘*older” than he, seems to possess an increasing quantity —and 
one of these circumstances may, as regards the individual, be old 
age. 


Nothing would have | 


That the faculty is separate from memory is clear from its | 
non-existence in animals, which have very keen memories ; but it | 


quently very close upon starvation-point, and rarely much above 
it, and their sufferings from cold must have been necessarily and 
constantly terrible. It is strange to read of the sudden, swift 
danger (in seven cases destruction) which came upon one of the 
parties from a great forest fire. In a moment, in the heart of 
the Snow-King’s realm, the rival red banner is flaunted, and 
| the great woods glow with miles of cruel, eager flame. 

The general information, carefully gathered from different 
sources, upon which the Expedition had to act in the first instance, 
|indicated that of all the passes through the Rocky Mountains, 
those named the Howse and the Yellow Head (Téte Jaune) would 
prove the most eligible for the railway; but after the pass would 
come the serious obstacles presented by the province of British 
Columbia, and the selection of a terminal point on the coast. So 
great was the progress made by the Survey between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Pacific Coast, that in last April (less than a 
year from the commencement of the operations) the Canadian 
Government was able to decide on the adoption of the Yellow 
Head Pass as the gate to British Columbia from the East. Thus, the 
Survey is greatly simplified, and now the efforts of the whole staff 
| in British Columbia are concentrated on lines leading to this one 
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point. The Harbour of Esquimault, near Victoria, on Vancouver's | Cariboo. Fortunately they were persuaded to remain, otherwise the 
Island, is strongly advocated as a terminal station. To reach this | ¢fort to reach the valley of the Fraser — must have been abandoned. 
“ : . “pe The progress of the party was now much impeded by snowstorms. 
without break, ad would be ae to bridge the Straits of | which were almost continuous from the 5th to the 10th of October. 
Georgia in the neighbourhood of Valdes Island, where the channel | The Fraser River was eventually reached on the 20th of November, and 
is narrowest, and careful surveys have been ordered with that object. | the party encamped for the winter.” 
A portion of the Report is devoted to a comparison of the pro- | Very simple words, but containing an amount of risk, privation, 
jected Canadian line with the Union and Central Pacific lines. | and labour which it would be very difficult to exaggerate, and 


Comparison with the Northern Pacific Railway projected through | which all the survey parties had to undergo, with only slight 





the United States’ territories to Puget Sound is not possible. 
No reliable information concerning that vast undertaking is 
to be had, except on that portion of the route which lies 
east of the Red River. These tables of comparison, sup- 
posing the engineering difficulties to be no greater than the 
survey at its present stage reveals, give advantages over its 
predecessors to the Canadian line, even beyond its lower altitudes 
‘and its more favourable gradients, in point of the distance to be 
traversed, and its value as directly shortening the passage between 
Liverpool and China by more than one thousand miles. How 
strange such a calculation seems, in the face of the vast solitude, 
arrived at by men camped out in the primeval, snow-laden forest, 
er by the side of the great, wide rivers, on which they launch 
‘their fragile canoes,—infinitely insignificant little clusters of human 
beings, hard put to it tosatisfy their troublesome animal needs,—a 
ealculation involving visions of busy crowds, great commercial 
interests, and the passing by, through those waste places, of the 
wealth and gorgeousness of the thronged, artificial East. Strange 
company must have sat by the camp fires, at least with the leaders 
of these pioneers of a work which will probably go on so rapidly 
that they will all see the fruit of their toil. 

The Report is, of course, very strong in figures ; but the following 
is the most striking general result, with the comment of the 
Engineer-in-Chief :— 

“The distance from San Francisco to New York, by the Union 
Pacific Railway, is 3,363 miles; while from New Westminster to 
Montreal it is only 2,730, or,633 miles in favour of the Canadian route. 
A closer examination of the table will show that by the construction of 
foe Canadian Pacific Railway, even New York, Boston, and Portland 
will be brought from 300 to 500 miles nearer the Pacific Coast than they 
are at present. When the remarkable engineering advantages which 
appear to be obtainable on the Canadian line, and the very great reduc- 
tion in mileage above referred to are taken into consideration, it is 
evident that the Canadian Pacific Railway, in entering into competition 
for the through traffic between the two oceans, will possess in a very 
high degree the essential el ts of P 

‘Several of the collateral reports from the various expeditions, 
received before the formal statement of the Engineer-in-Chief 
‘was made, are appended to his blue-book, and each of them 
‘contains a story, simply told in plain official style, but full of food 
for thought and imagination, whether it be furnished by the details 
-of the achievements and the endurance of the men, or the revela- 
tions of Nature, made to them in their studies of her in her great 





diversified solitudes. We learn from one report that enormous | 


tracts of rich pasture land lie westward of the North Saskatchewan 
river; that coal in large quantities is reported as far up the 
river as the Rocky Mountain House; that great bodies of silver 
ore exist in the Cascade Range, through which the line would pass ; 
that the valley of the Fraser, from the vicinity of Fort Hope to 
the Pacific Coast, contains an extensive tract of rich agricultural 
‘land, covered with a heavy growth of valuable timber. ‘Thus, 


throughout nearly the whole length of the great railway, either | 


agricultural or mineral resources will always serve to create a 
large and profitable way-traffic. To Mr. Moberley’s most interest- 
ing report, he adds the important statement of his belief that there 
is no reason to apprehend snow blockades on the line from the 
Pacific Coast to the Valley of the North Saskatchewan ; and it 
is to be borne in mind that this belief is founded on experiences 
gained during a winter of quite unexampled severity. 

Keeping the map before us, and referring to the successive 
sections of each report, we find strangely picturesque and sugges- 
tive little bits of narrative attached to certain points upon the 
Gotted lines. From Bear Lake to Dominion Pass, for instance, 
is not much of a distance upon the map; but here is the story of 
how the survey party made it :— 


“The difficulties of track-making between these points,” says Mr. | 


McLennan, ‘‘ were very great; the greater part of the distance was 


‘variation of degree. A strange, tragical incident connected with 
| the frequent forest fires finds a place in Mr. Rowan’s report of the 
| proceedings of the party (the list is alphabetically arranged) 
‘appointed to the survey from Long Lake to Red Rock, at the 
| mouth of Nepigon River :— 


“A party of seven men, two whites and five Indians, were detailed 
to bring forward supplies from one depdt to another (and for this pur- 
pose had cut a track by a shorter route than that followed by the sur- 
veyed line), while the main party were proceeding with the exploration, 
Notwithstanding their having been repeatedly urged by Mr. Johnston 
to push ahead and keep up with the rest of the party, they lagged 
behivd. Their non-appearance, after some days, excited anxiety on the 
part of Mr. Johnston, who thought they had deserted and returned to 
Nepigon ; he therefore proceeded there himself in search of them, but 
found they had not returned ; then having fears for their safety, as the 
| whole party had had on several occasions very narrow escapes from the 
fires, he immediately returned to the main party, and sent his second 
in command with a number of men to search for the others, After 
an absence of five days they returned, having made an extensive search, 
avd found one Indian in a portion of the woods which had 
been burned over. He was lying on his face, with his shirt, which he 
had taken off, between it and the ground, placed in that ition to 
exclude the smoke from his lungs; he was not burned, but had evidently 
died of suffocation. In a swamp near were found six holes which had 
been excavated by the others in order that by getting into them they 
might escape the fire; but the smoke, becoming too dense, had driven 
them away, and no farther trace of them could be found. The most 
extraordinary point in the whole sad event was that all the a 
| together with their blankets and clothes, were found at the depdt 
| untouched by the fire.” 

All subsequent search for the missing men proved vain. Their 
_ fate remains one of the secrets of a land which is destined soon to 
| lose its mysteriousness. 
The first wonder and novelty of so great an undertaking have 
| been taken off by the United States and Central Pacific Railways, 
but all its interest, all its suggestiveness remain fresh and un- 
| diminished, and can only increase as we watch the development 
| of the huge undertaking of which this report records the first 


costly, dangerous, all-important steps. 





| LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
| —— 


| THE LAST APOLOGIST OF UNDUE INFLUENCE. 

| (To THE Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

= have long been of Professor Huxley's opinion respecting 
the true character of the claims to intellectaal and spiritual 
empire made by Positivists. We have to thank Professor Beesly 
| for putting the correctness of this opinion beyond doubt by his 
amazingly candid apology for spiritual tyranny in the Fortnightly 
| Review. It would be unprofitable to follow his thesis through all the 
windings of its perverted ingenuity (for ingenious it certainly is), 
| but it may be not useless to recall briefly the real grounds of the 
' general conviction, which it carefully avoids or obscures. 

| Professor Beesly says it is within A.’s lawful freedom to 
| represent to B. as forcibly as he can any motives (short of the foar 
of immediate violence) which, he thinks, may influence B.’s con- 
‘duct as a citizen ; and that if the State considers those motives 
| not to be such as ought to influence a citizen, the only proper 
remedy is to teach B. to know better. But the case is not merely 
/ that one individual, A., uses certain moral means to influence 
| another individual, B. It is that A. does so, not as an individual, 
| but as a member and agent of an institution which always has 


| asserted, and still asserts, claims to univereal and unqualified 
| obedience paramount to and inconsistent with those of the State 


| and such that if they were complied with, civil government would 
| be impossible. 

| Such an institution is the Church of Rome, and such would be 
the Church of Auguste Comte if the Positivists could realise their 
'dreams. One sees that their desire is by no means to demolish 


through a dense forest; in some places the track had to be corduroyed, | Giant Pope’s house, but to have it swept and garnished, that their 





in other places a passage for the animals had to be made by pick and | 
shovel in the rocky hill-sides ; mountain torrents and ravines had to be | 
spanned by bridges. Pushing along, despite the innumerable difficulties | 
that beset the way, the party reached the hoped-for pass, which, high | 
and glacier-capped, towered up in front of them, as if to crush out hope 
and defy further progress. For the animals a passage over it had to be cut | 
with picks and axes; and after much severe labour the party emerged 
from Dominion Pass. At this point the packers became afraid of being | 
cut off by snow, and threatened to desert the stores and return to | 


own spirits may enter in and dwell there. 

This is the broad public aspect of the thing: the more strictly 
legal aspect, which Professor Beesly seeks to make ridiculous, is 
hardly less clear and obvious. There is no subtle technicality in 
the matter. ‘The substantial question is, whether the person whose 
act (be it giving a vote or anything else) is called in question was 
or was not a free and reasonable agent. ‘The matter ‘ stands 
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upon a general principle applying to all the variety of relations in | entitled equally to freedom of opinion without social or politicap 
which dominion may be exercised by one person over another ”: | disadvantage. But if either of these men sets up an authority, 
that principle is not peculiar to the English law, and is no | inside or outside the country, distinct from the State, and on the 
respecter of persons: it has been enforced by the tribunals of | strength of that authority claims, directly or indirectly, to override or 
Catholic States against Catholic institutions: over and over again evade the authority of the State, and, by acts such as Excommuni- 
it has been applied in cases of purely private law, where there | cation, Intimidation, Rattening, et similia,. to abridge the State 
could be no suspicion of social or political bias in the Courts. This | liberty of any of her Majesty’s subjects, or class of subjects, then 
is what Professor Beesly calls the lawyers’ constant opposition to | it seems clear that the question with which we have to deal is no 
freedom. longer one of moral and religious toleration, but of a duel between 
But the real efficient cause of his anger against the Galway | the established temporal State and a new claimant to temporal 
Judgment comes out only in the last paragraph. He fears that | power,—a duel out of which only one can expect to emerge. 
the treatment of sacerdotal influence in Ireland may one day be | I, for my part, neither abhor, nor do I dread the Jesuits. Some- 
a precedent for the treatment in England of what he calls legiti- | of them are, to my mind, among the noblest men in existence. The 
mate moral influence, and what some narrow-minded persons | rest, I apprehend, are as good and as bad as any set of men who. 


might prefer to call rattening. But Professor Beesly is mistaken 'set themselves at the dictation of others, to accomplish certain 








if he supposes that the law of England was not already adequate 
to appreciate this kind of legitimate influence at its full value. 

It is the glory of the English race to show the world that law 
and freedom are one, but not by following after the apocry phal 
Gospel, and the brand-new Papacy, happily not yet established, of 
Positivism.—I am, Sir, &c., Il. 


‘ROME AND BERLIN,” AND THE UNINTELLIGIBLE 
ENGLISH LIBERAL. 
(To THe EpiTor OF THS “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—In your impression of June 29 you say, speaking of Prince 
Bismarck’s policy, that ‘‘ if the State can punish a Bishop for utter- 
ing an excommunication, it can punish a priest for giving advice, 
that is, it can terminate the religious freedom which the followers 
of this creed consider essential to their spiritual well-being. They 
are, in fact,” you say, ‘‘ ordered under penalties to believe as the 
State believes.” You then ask, “‘How English Liberals, and 
particularly Liberals who deny the right of the State to profess a 
belief, can approve of such a policy, to you is unintelligible, 
or intelligible only on the ground that their hatred and dread of 
Catholicism overcome their political principles.” 

Permit me as one of the many Liberals to whom you allude, to 
say a few words on the subject. And first, let me invite your 
attention to the elementary distinction between isolated personal 
opinion and organised public action. 

Ever since I was capable of making up my mind on any sort of 
reasonable grounds, I have, as well as I knew how, been a con- 
sistent advocate of religious toleration. In some long-forgotten 
article, entitled ‘* The Sceptic and Infidel,” written so many years 
ago that I should not know where to find it, I advocated religious 
toleration on the broadest possible grounds. Since then I am not 
aware that my opinions have changed in the least, unless it be in 
favour, if possible, of a broader toleration. And assuredly I would 
not have openly asked for the Atheist what I secretly grudged 
the Catholic. I then wished what I wish now, that Catholic and 
Atheist should enjoy personal freedom of opinion, as the only 
possible foundation of personal dignity and personal worth, and 
that their freedom in respect of opinion should be equal and abso- 
lute, both socially and politically. 

Having made this admission, let me return to the distinction 
between complete immunity of open personal opinion to any 
extent, and liberty of public action hostile to the State—especi- 
ally action, carefully calculated and scientifically organ- 
ised to supplant the authority of the State by the indirect 
creation of an imperium in imperio, spiritual or otherwise. 


|ends by hook or by crook against all comers. But what, in 
/common I believe with the great bulk of English and German 
Liberals, I say is, that we have given our adhesion to the doctrine of 
a Civil State, with all its corollaries, whereas the Jesuits have de- 
voted their lives to obtain the supremacy of a Religious State over 
the Civil State. Two polities are thus confronted, and we say that 
one must go to the wall. What is called a claim to spiritual liberty 
is in this case neither more nor less than a claim to temporal 
power. And if anybody doubts it, let him read the Pope's 
addresses, and then turn to M. Veuillot’s commentaries. 

If a Catholic sets up a claim to upset the laws of the State, directly 
or indirectly, on the authority, however pretended to be derived, 
of some man or set of men inside or outside the country, and pro-- 
ceeds to act upon this claim, I hold it to be the duty of the State 
to crush him, just as I would crush every Fenian for Fenian acts, 
and every Rattener for rattening, although I was and am a warm 
advocate of the legal and constitutional disestablishment of the 
Trish Church, as a tardy act of justice (to England), and although. 
I have consistently been, and hope to remain, a warm advocate of 
the legal, constitutional, and social rights of the working-classes, 
whenever those rights are disputed. What is it in this you find 
unintelligible ?—I am, Sir, &c., 


London, June 29. BERNARD CRACROFT. 


THE DISMISSAL OF ASSISTANT-MASTERS. 
(To THE Epiror OF THB “SPECTATOR.”} 


spirit of whose letter I quite concur, has misunderstood my sug- 
gestion of joint dismissal by the head master and governing body, 
when he supposes that “ the assistant-master might be dismissed: 
without having an opportunity of placing the matter before the 
governors from his point of view.” I took it for granted that the 
assistant-master would have full opportunity of defending himself 
before the governors previous to dismissal. 

Let me point out that my scheme might do good, first, in pre-- 
venting hasty dismissals; secondly, in keeping the head master: 
from coming into direct collision with the governing body. Put 
the case of a hot-tempered head master who, coming suddenly for 
the third or fourth time into the class-room of a young assistant- 
| master new to his work, finds the class, for the third or fourth 
| time, in a state of complete disorder, and is irritated into giving 
| notice of dismissal; or put a case not uncommon, of some mis- 

understanding that may cause a head master in the course of an. 
| animated conversation to say that either he or his collocutor must 
|leave. Who does not see that if the head master had no right 








Srr,—Your correspondent ‘“‘An Assistant-Master,” with the 


Equal personal liberty of opinion for all, as the only possible | whatever to say “‘must leave,” but only the right of making a 
basis of equal civil and social dignity, that I have always advo- | representation to the governing body, the collision in the two cases 
cated, and am prepared to defend; obedience to two masters in | above mentioned would have been avoided? ‘The head master- 





one State—never. The word “spiritual” imported into the con- | 


troversy will not, I think, deceive the real politician when trans- 
lated into political fact. It has not deceived Prince Bismarck. 

The story of England's early victory over the spiritual preten- 
sions of a foreign Pope was long ago to me the source of enthu- 
siastic delight, a delight shared by our Hallams and Macaulays, 
and by generation after generation of English Liberals no less 
than of English Tories. And I am unable to discover in what 
respect, as a matter of principle, Prince Bismarck and Liberal 
Germany’s struggle with the Pope now, differs from those earlier 
struggles between our Kings and the Popes then, which are as 
Mount Ararat in the Englishman’s political bible. 

If one man professes himself unable to believe in the existence 


of an anthropomorphic creator, surely common morality requires | 


would have sat down and thought over matters in the evening, 
| and probably, instead of drawing up his report to the governors, 
he would have bethought himself that he had better recommend 
his short-sighted colleague with the disorderly class to wear: 
spectacles, and that his other colleague could not have meant 
what he seemed to mean; and ten minutes’ friendly talk next 
day might have settled the matter. 

Even in more serious cases it is well that the head master should 
| have to sit down quietly and consider how his complaint will 
appear to observers who, as a rule, will be impartial and guided 
mainly by their interest in the welfare of the school. Then, when 
he presents his complaint, it by no means follows that dismissab 
must result. A reprimand or even a recommendation on the part 
of the governors may suffice to stimulate an assistant-master, 








that this man should not suffer socially or politically for his pro- | without bringing the governors into collision with the head 
fession. If another man believes in relics and the worship of the | master. But, on the other hand, if the head master has once 


Virgin Mary for the salvation of his immortal soul, he is surely | given notice of dismissal, and the assistant-master notice of . 
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appeal, then the two are committed to a struggle that will be a 
gource of more interest than profit to the staff, the boys, and to the 
very porters. Such a struggle can have but one result, the banish- 
ment of the defeated party. 

In that case, Vx appellantibus! To do “a great good,” i.e., to | 
keep a fairly efficient head master, the governors will unhesitat- 
ingly do “‘a little wrong,” i.e., they will get rid unjustly of a very 
efficient assistant-master; and at the same time, many head | 
masters that can at present dismiss at discretion, and are | 
chivalrously unwilling to use their absolute power, will use their 
power far more readily when they are dared to it by the impend- | 
ing ‘‘ appeal.” 1 earnestly ask the assistant-masters to consider 
whether they are doing themselves justice iu asking for nothing 
more than the right of appeal, when they should ask for the 
right of defence. 

As to the second point objected to by “ An Assistant-Master,” 
the absolute appointment of assistant-masters by the head master, 
I do not care much who has the theoretical power, provided that 
the head master has (as he must have) the practical power. No 
doubt the non-advertising of vacant assistant-masterships has its 
disadvantages, but there is no reason why head masters should not 
advertise, should not be compelled to advertise, though they may 
appoint. On the other hand, the practice (if it is a practice, and 
mot mere theory) of appointment by governors has disadvantages 
that are perhaps still greater. There is such a thing as touting 
and canvassing governors, as well as cultivating head masters. 
“ An Assistant-Master” writes as the originator of the Memorial 
to the Endowed Schools’ Commissioners, which, as we know, 
originated from Birmingham. I must remind him that very few 
governing bodies of small schools can be expected to show the 
same sense of responsibility and the same appreciation of educa- 
tional power that has been shown by the governors of King Edward's 
School, Birmingham.—I am, Sir, &c., A Heap Master. 





(To THs EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Si1r,—I have sympathised strongly with your advocacy in favour 
of the permanence of the position of Assistant-Masters, but I am 
surprised that you have not extended the argument a little further, 
and judged the manner of their appointment as unsatisfactory as 
that of their dismissal. The Head Master of a large school exer- 
¢ises an enormous patronage, with complete irresponsibility. In 
every other country in Europe assistant-masters are appointed by 
the Minister of Instruction, the posts are publicly applied for, the 
appointments are freely criticised, and an able assistant-master has 
an almost certain prospect of advancing from a less valuable to a 
more valuable position, to a head-mastership, or to a professor- 
ship at the university. In England the appointment is as com- 
pletely private and as little interesting to the public as that of a 
butler or a groom. The head master is considered solely respon- 
‘sible for the teaching and discipline of the school, he obtains the 

mtire credit of success or failure, and he is therefore allowed the 
fullest freedom of choice in the instruments with which he carries 
out his designs. It is not difficult to trace the historical growth of 
this idea. The profession of assistant-master is not one hundred 
years old in England. When a grammar-school was founded, it 
was believed that a good head master was as much as could be 
expected. Rules were laid down by which the choice of the head, 
and occasionally the lower master, was guarded with every pre- 
caution ; but their ushers were left to accident, if indeed they were 
supposed to have any at all. ‘The whole school was taught in a large 
room, that the head master might provide against the idleness of his 
subordinates, no less than that of his pupils. All this is now changed. 
In our large schools the growth of the tutorial system has given 
assistant-masters an independence in discipline and teaching which 
could not have been before contemplated. The head master is not 
necessarily more able or distinguished than many of his assistants, 
or better known in the world. They teach matters of which he 
is entirely ignorant, boys whom he never sees. ‘The tradition of 
the school is carried on by their harmonious working. Ile is 
largely influenced by them, and it is in the body of assistant- 
masters that a head master must seek the spirit and tradition of 
the school which he is set to govern. The chief argument used to 
support the present system is that a man should be allowed to 
select the instruments with which he is to work. This, if any- 
thing, proves too much. A man, on this ground, would make a 
clean sweep of his predecessor's appointments, and create the very 
vil which you and others agree to deprecate. One of the first 
duties of a head master is to work harmoniously with the existing 
staff, though they may represent phases of feeling entirely different 
to his own. A master only lately left Rugby who was in the 





school before Arnold came, that is, before any one of those things 
existed which give Rugby its special character. 

It is urged also that this system works well, but this I 
cannot admit. You do not get as able masters as you might; 
there is not that promotion for a successful master which he 
has a right to expect; the calling hardly takes the rank of 
a profession at all. A head master who takes the greatest 
pains will invite to his house the most promising pupils of 
his own school, will encourage them to bring their friends, will 
keep up a constant communication with the Universities, and will 
ask distinguished scholars to examine. In this manner he may 
with tact obtain the best available men of five-and-twenty, but 
there are, at least, two classes of men entirely closed to him. He 
has no chance of obtaining masters from other schools, and he is 
not likely to hear of men of thirty who, being anxious to marry, 
or having experienced the hollowness of the Bar, are ready to give 
their ears for a school inspectorship, or any public appointment. 
Both these classes of men would be most valuable additions to the 
staff of a public school. It is said, again, that a head master best 
knows what men to appoint. I allow that it is the head master’s 
duty to appoint the ablest men he can find, but I must deny that 
it is his interest. A head master’s first desire must be that his 
assistants should be orderly and obedient ; it is only a large-minded 
man who will prefer to rule over subordinates with a strong indi- 
viduality, and perhaps better than himself. I propose, then, that 
an appointment of this nature at our great schools should be 
public, open to public application and to public criticism; a 
vacancy should be announced in the newspapers, and applications 
invited, not necessarily with testimonials. A thoroughly bad 
appointment could then be as freely discussed as that of a head 
master. The patronage itself might be left in the head master’s 
hands, but after one or two years’ probation the appointment 
should be confirmed by the governing body. A scheme of this 
kind seems absolutely necessary, without the existence of which 
schools which are springing up on all sides of us cannot be 
efficiently officered.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Eton College, June, 1872. Oscar BROWNING. 





MR. MIALL AND THE CHURCH. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.") 


Sir,—Allow me a very brief reply to ‘‘ Fair Play's” letter. That 
letter divides itself into two parts,—an attack on me, and a quasi- 
defence of Mr. Miall. The attack on me consists of a charge of 
falsehood, or, as ‘‘Fair Play” puts it, “playing the game of 
suggestio falsi,” followed by a sneer at so obscure a man as myself 
for presuming to ‘‘ constitute myself ” the champion of the Church, 
for being deficient in ‘‘ moral weight,” and for attempting to “ pin 
Mr. Miall to his present position.” I am, of course, 
“‘Infelix puer atque impar congressus Achilli.” 


The questions here raised would hardly interest your readers, and 
I can the more easily pass them by because ‘‘ Fair Play” is an 
anonymous assailant, and because their true value as tricks of con- 
troversy is fully appreciated by readers of the Spectator, whatever 
may be the case in the Nonconformist. 

The quasi-defence of Mr. Miall is again divided into two parte. Ia 
the first place, I am told that I must not quote Mr. Miall's ‘‘ Non- 
conformist’s Sketch-Book,” because in the preface to the second 
edition Mr. Miall says that if he had to write the book again, he 
would modify some of the expressions. But (1) Mr. Miall does 
not say explicitly what those passages are, but only that they would 
be chiefly such as relate to the clergy as a body of men, and not 
to the Church as an institution. Now, the passage I quoted re- 
lates to the Church as an institution. 2. He complains that 
passages are made more bitter by separation from their context. 
The lines I quoted, on the contrary, form part of a whole page of 
unexampled invective. 3. The Nonconformist points to the publi- 
cation of the second edition of the ‘‘ Sketch-Book ” as a proof that 
Mr. Miall has no wish to recall it. Are we to understand, then, 
that the book is, as a whole, approved of for the use of the faith- 
ful, while the apologetic second preface acts as a vague disclaimer 
of everything that can be quoted by opponents? This is the view 
taken by “ Fair Play,” and if Mr. Miall is not offended at the 
imputation, it would ill become me to be dissatisfied. 

Secondly, it appears that I must not quote the words of Mr, 
Miall’s Leicester speech of 1871, because, forsooth, a year after- 
wards he repudiated their plain meaning! My object was to 
show that he had once projected a scheme which he has since had 
to withdraw. I gave you his words, and told you he had repudiated 
them. It is no answer to me, but rather a confirmation of my 
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statement, to give you the very words in which the repudiation 
was couched. Here you have them side by side: — 
Mr. Mitt rn 1871. Mr. MIALL IN 1872. 

“Give them [the parish] the Church “I never in my life contemplated, 
building, give them whatever property even as a remote possibility, detach- 
the Church had in her own right,— ing from the Church of England, as 
give them the tithe, give them the such, any of the churches built, or any 
glebe; let them be parish property, of the endowments given, out of pri- 
to be used for the moral advantage vate resources, since the period of 
of the parish in all future time, but the Toleration Act. With regard to 
not to be used in such a way as that ancient parish churches, I think, 
one denominution of Christians should and have always thought, that they 
obtain the benefit of them to the ex- are truly national property, and may 
clusion of others.” be dealt with by the Legislature as 

such; but I have uniformly con- 
tended for a generous and indulgent consideration of the congregations 
who have worshipped therein. But I have never desired that they should 
be alienated from religious uses or from the performance of divine worship.” 

My first point is that in 1871 Mr. Miall proposed, without ex- 
ception or qualification, to secularise all Church, property, and to 
hand over all Churches for unsectarian uses. My second point 
is that he has since denied having ever done so. I have supplied 
proof of the first point. ‘ Fair Play” has supplied proof of the 
second. I hope he thinks he has done Mr. Miall a service.—I am, 
Sir, &c., GILBERT VENABLES. 

P.S.—Having put my case beyond possibility of misapprehen- 
sion and having set forth my evidence, I shall not trouble you 
again on this matter. 

DEAN STANLEY AND THE SCOTTISH MODERATES. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—Permit me to point out a not unimportant error which 

occurs in Dr. Stanley’s recent letter to you. For the 





| that kind of work. An exhibition devoted to it exclusively wag 
very much needed; and, judging from appearances, there is little 
fear but that this first experiment will be so far successful as to lead 
| to its annual repetition. The collection includes drawings in char- 
| coal, chalk, pencil, pen-and-ink, lamp-black, and sepia, etchings, 
engravings, lithographs, and woodcuts, and drawings on wood for 
| the cutter; and it needs but a glance at the list of exhibitors to see 
| that the committee of management had good reason for counting 

on the support of their brother artists. Foreign artists have 

shown a special alacrity in ausweriug the call, and their contribu- 
| tions form a very substantial ingredient in the show; and among 
| these, M. L'Hermitte is one of the first that claims atten- 
tion. His ‘Dragging the Pond” and ‘The Funeral’ 
|(153 and 154) tell the pitiful story of the search for a 
| drowned child and his humble funeral. In both, but particu- 
larly in the latter, action and movement are rendered in a truly 
| masterly way, the thorough training of the French draughtsman 
| enabling him to convey his full meaniog without the least violence 
or exaggeration of gesture. The fine execution and perfect 
| handling of the material furnish a rare delight to the eye, and 
| attest the wholesomeness of the French system of education in art. 
But it must be added that neither of these, nor any other drawings 
by the same artist, exhibit any great knowledge how light and 
shade may be dealt with so as to produce the best apportionment 
of masses and combination of lines, together with (what is most 
| important of all) the appearance of light springing from one great 
| source, and pervading all objects, as in nature. Of these qualities 
| Mr. Walter Field’s ‘* Towing Home” (142) is an almost solitary 
‘example. It hangs next to ‘‘ Dragging the Pond,” and in point. 


| of execution is not comparable with the work of the French 








purpose of fortifying his own high estimate of the Moder- | artist. But it holds its own, and is fully entitled to hang near its 
ates of the last century, the correctness of which your reviewer , more dexterous neighbour, by reason of the rare tr uthfulness of 
had called in question, he quotes a very eloquent eulogy pro- | sunlight which distinguishes it. In “ Dragging the Pond,” the 
nounced upon them by—as he supposes—the late Sir H. Moncrieff | Sharply defined shadows indicate that the sun is supposed to be 
Wellwood, whom he justly considers a first-rate authority. ‘To | shining, but there is no other circumstance to support the infer- 
those who know intimately this period of Scottish ecclesiastical euce. In Mr. Field's drawing, on the contrary, the whole system of 
history, such glowing words of commendation, spoken of a party | tones andevery detail among them combine to producean instantane- 
which Wellwood is generally supposed to have despised and dis- | ous impression of suushine. But chiaroscuro is a much neglected art. 








liked, must have appeared sufficiently startling. ‘The explanation 
is that, through some strange inadvertence, the Dean has quoted | 
from a sermon,—not by Sir H. Wellwood at all,—but by Dr. | 
Inglis, a respectable member of the Moderate party.—I am, Sir, 
&e., A. M. 





THE BENNETT CASE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’} 
Srr,—Will you grant me space for one remark, suggested by 
your very sensible article on ‘ The Bennett Case Panicmongers ” ? 

All communication of divine grace, aud every mode of God's | 
presence, must be mysterious in relation to human faculties. But | 
mysteriousness is not, 1 apprehend, the ground of any orthodox | 
Protestant’s objection to the alleged scripturalness of the Catholic | 
doctrine of the Real Presence in the Holy Eucharist. 

The plain literal sense of Scripture clistinguishes between, and 
separates, the Body and Blood of Christ in the Eucharist, one 
element (the Bread) being a veil and channel for the Body, the 
other (th Wine) for the Blood. If, therefore, the Protestant 
figurative interpretation is excluded, the words of institution 
spoken by our Lord, and repeated by St. Paul, do not affirm the 
Catholic doctrine—viz., that an entire Christ is given and received 
under each outward symbol—but a doctrine which no Church | 
holds, viz., that Christ is divided, his Body being imparted | 
under the appearances of Bread, his Blood under the appearances | 
of Wine.—I an, Sir, &c., 

Joun Barton, Curate of Sevenoaks. 

[The question is not what the sense of Scripture is, but what | 
limits are permissible, in assigning interpretations to Scripture on | 
these difficult subjects.—Ep. Spectator.] 





ART. 
eas” <aaeet 

EXHIBITION OF WORKS IN BLACK AND WHITE. 
An Exhibition which opened last week at the Dudley Gallery, | 
Egyptian Hall, supplies a want that has long been felt by artists. 
It is true that works in “ black and white” are exhibited at the 
Royal Academy ; but there they are too much mixed up with oil- 
paintings (of which the specimens judged to be inferior are 
generally relegated to the engraving-room), and with architectural 
plans and elevations; and altogether are treated with a want of 
consideration that gives but little encouragement to the study of 





| black and white. 
| translation, but for the due perfection of every picture. 


| other mood the particular character may be best expressed. 


When the photograph displaced the engraving painters lost a 
strong inducement for the study of an art through which alone 
their pictures could, with tolerable results, be translated into 
The art is needed not only for this purpose of 
Colour 
is not a substitute, but an addition; and the greatest colourists 
have been the greatest chiaroscurists. One of the greatest 


| benefits to be hoped for from the present experiment is the restor- 


ation to its due rank of this most necessary art. For the evil 
consequences of neglecting it will, of course, be more easily per- 
ceived in the absence of the partial distraction of colour. The 
fine and characteristic head of ‘‘ An Old Man” (131), and two 
picturesque landscapes (128 and 178), all in charcoal, by M. 
L’Hermitte, will not fail to make themselves felt. Both their 
merits and their defects are such as have already been described. 
His merits, however, are very much his own ; he shares his defects 
with a large majority of his brethren. 

M. Laugée has of late become widely known in London, and 
has deservedly won golden opinions. ‘Two portraits by him in 
charcoal are now exhibiting at the Royal Academy. Both are admir- 
able; and six others at the Dudley Gallery prove that his previous 
success was by no fortuitous accident or lucky hit, but was due to 
the sure working of an able and accomplished artist. All these 
drawings are on about the same scale, that is to say, of about one- 
fifth the size of nature. They all possess the high merit of frankly 
accepting the features and individual character of the persou 
portrayed, and then by treatment always simple as well as apt, by 
drawing at once vigorous and delicate, representing the sitter in 
earnest thought, grave repose, or pleasant reverie, or in whatever 
In 
all the modelling is good, the tone rich, and the treatment broad, 
disdaining small tricks. Three are of especial excellence (34, 139, 
and 148), and the others are little behind. It is impossible to 
take leave of them without hazarding the remark that in charcoal 
M. Laugée finds his most suitable medium, his oil-paintings (at 
the Royal Academy) betraying some of the least agreeable qualities 
of French colouring. 

Mr. E. J. Poynter contributes a cartoon in charcoal for his 
picture of ‘* Perseus and Andromeda ” (79), as well as a charcoal 
study for the figure of Audromeda (442). The latter is simply 
beautiful ; nor is it surprising that the same high standard of 
excellence is not preserved throughout the picture. In truth, the 
arrangement of the picture is unfortunate, first, im the devotion of 
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so large a space to the monster, which is more grotesque than 
horrible ; and next, in the want of nobility in the figure of Perseus. 





appears to have been to misrepresent London Bridge (the most 


beau: ‘ful of all our bridges), and in the other (228) to maltreat. 


A single coil of the monster would have been more mysterious and | St. Paul’s Cathedral. Vv. 


terrible than the whole of him, and Perseus would have looked 
more heroic and not less natural if represented in a less constrained 
attitude. Mr. Poynter's main virtue consists in the expression of 


form. ‘This virtue he possesses in a far greater degree than that | 
of colour; and consequently the cartoon, though less elaborate, is | 


more pleasing than the picture; though, on the other hand, it 


yields in beauty and perfectness as a work of art to the single | 
figure of Andromeda, which is a noble as well as a beautiful | 


drawing. A delicate charm pervades a little drawing in sepia 
(apparently with a pen) by the same artist, called rather enigma- 
tically ‘‘ The Spirit ” (482), and representing a youth at a harpsi- 
chord with three listeners in rapt attention. There is a very 
graceful drawing by Mr. E. Barne Jones, “ Venus Concordia ” 
(453), wherein the great beauty and originality of the figure of 
the sitting goddess deserves the highest praise; and among the 
numerous landscapes of high merit which hang round the room 
must be noticed Mr. Arthur Ditchfield’s pastoral (161), a small 
“ Greenwich ” (465) in sepia by Old David Cox, and a lithograph 
after Corot of a landscape possessing that unspeakable charm of 
finely-balanced proportions which, with grace of form, character- 
ises all that artist’s work. ‘The lithograph is by Vernier, and is 
of a high class never produced in this couutry. 

Pains have been taken to group together the several classes of 
work. Want of space forbade a strict adherence to the principle, 
but it has been followed in the main with great advantage. On 
the left-hand wall are collected together a series of drawings 
made for the Graphic newspaper, and two or three sets of illus- 
trations for books. ‘The names of the artists include those of 
Pinwell, Walker, Small, Gregory, Hamilton Macallum, G. du 
Maurier, and others. The drawiogs show that a vast amount of 
careful work is done for newspapers, and for books hardly less 
ephemeral. ‘Their effect is often impaired by their having been 
touched with opaque white in order to reduce, for the engraver's 
guidance, the intensity of some over-dark shade. These touches 
have a cold, starchy appearance, and in estimating the value of 
the drawings allowance must be made accordingly. Ilustrations 
of magazines and newspapers form a class of themselves. ‘They 
are generally realistic in tendency, but seldom make any preten- 
sion to the higher qualities of fine art, and are, in fact, very 
similar in quality to the staple chiefly favoured at the Royal 
Academy. 

Of far higher interest are the Etchings, of which (English 
and French) there is an excellent show. Foremost among them 
are twelve etchings by Méryon, lent by Mr. J. Anderson Rose. 
They are not unfamiliar to English connoisseurs, and possess the 
charm, superior to mere novelty, of always revealing some new 
excellence unperceived or not fully appreciated before. ‘The man, 
with all his strange story, was certainly a genius. Whatever he 
touched he seized upon with a strong grasp, and imprinted on every 
subject a specific character: a fact which, if even for a moment 
in doubt, is quickly established by comparison with other men’s 
work. The strongest of these suffer by the comparison : there is 
not one of them could do those solemn etchings of Notre Dame 
(394, 397), that lofty gallery, high up in the air among the daws, 
delicate in its tracery, weird in its quaintly emphasized recesses 
(416). See the gurgoyle (395), monstrous, mis-shapen, and 
mischievous, and then look at the serene palatial grandeur of No. 
302 (where the mad creatures in the air must be discarded from 
the mind). The etchings which, after these, most easily bear in- 
spection are those of Mr. Seymour Haden,‘ Studies of ‘Trees ” (216), 
and the Thames Ditton and Sonning, in frame (319). He has 








sovedtiiinatsecs 
FIFINE AT THE FAIR.* 
Mr. BrowntNo’s imagination loves the curious. There is @ 
dash of the grotesque in everything he gives his mind to, and 
more than a dash in Fifine at the Fair. The general drift of 
the book is a poetical philosophy of the higher elements of 
human life. The prologue sets forth, in a parable of which 
we afterwards receive, in the text of the poem, a somewhat. 
different application, how the poet’s imagination is a sort of 
mediate world between the finite and the infinite,—between time 
and eternity,—by the help of which a man living, and living by 
choice, in the tumult of earthly interests, may be enabled to con- 
ceive the more spiritual sphere in which, as yet, it has no desire to- 
emerge. Mr. Browning describes a swim,—perhaps in Pornic bay 
on the Breton coast, as the scene of the poem is laid there,—in 
which the swimmer, floating in the sea, sees a butterfly above him. 
hovering in the air between the swimmer and the sun, and observes 
that neither could enter the other's sphere without a sort of death 
that should change its mode of living. ‘The sea here representa. 
to him that intermediate region of passion and thought between 
the solid earth and spiritual life, which is accessible only to the 
poet, and the butterfly is of course a kind of image of the dis- 
embodied life of the spirit. Watching the butterfly as he floate, 
he muses thus :— 
“Can the insect feel the better 
* For watching the uncouth play 
Of limbs that slip the fetter, 
Pretend as they were not clay? 


* Undoubtedly I rejoice 
That the air comports so well 
With a creature which had the choice 
Of the land once. Who can tell ? 


“ What if a certain soul 
Which early slipped its sheath, 
And has for its home the whole 
Of heaven, thus look beneath, 
‘Thus watch ofe who, in the world, 
Both lives and likes life’s way, 
Nor wishes the wings unfurled 
That sleep in the worm, they say ? 
“But sometimes when the weather 
Is blue, and warm waves tempt 
To free oneself of tether, 
And try a life exempt 
* From worldly noise and dust, 
In the sphere which overbrims 
With passion and thought,—why, just 
Unable to fly, one swims! 
“ By passion and thought upborne, 
One smiles to oneself,—‘ They fare 
Scarce better, they need not scorn 
Our sea, who live in the air!’ 
“ Emancipate through passion 
And thought, with sea for sky, 
We substitute, in a fashion, 4 
For heaven,—poetry : 
“ Which sea, to all intent, 
Gives flesh such noon-disport 
As a finer element 
Affords the spirit-sort. 
“ Whatevor they are, we seem: 
Imagine the thing they know; 
All deeds they do, we dream ; 
Can heaven be else but so?” 


also sent a copy of his great etching of the Agamemnon, washed | And the inference intended is that poetry gives a real vision of 
with sepia for mezzotinting. He has dashed in with vigorous | the spiritual life, and especially helps us to understand the highest. 
hand the half-smutched glory of a metropolitan sunset, but bas| human relation,—that which is independent of death,—love. 
not carried his light through his picture sufficiently to produce a ‘The same image recurs, as we have said, in the body of the poem 
grand effect, nor sufficiently considered how impossible it would in relation to the desire of the spirit of man to arise “ into the 
be for the eye to distinguish those dark spots close under the | truth of things out of their falseness.”". Mr. Browning asks him- 
blazing sun. Still the idea is good. Some of Mr. Whistler's | self how this is possible, and uses the illustration of his Pornic 
Thames-side etchings are here; but the best of all is the interior | swim to show, imaginatively, that it is quite possible for a mind 
or dark entry (227). By F. Bracquemond there is a masterly | as well as a body to be really amphibian, to move in an element 
etching of teal among rushes (220), in which the lively action of | which it is hopeless even to think of quitting, and yet to live and’ 
the birds is to be particularly noted ; and a gamekeeper's ‘‘ gibbet” | move therein as it does, solely through its capacity for inhaling 
(234), with kite and crow suffering for their misdeeds. The two! a rarer and purer element by which it can never, under present 
long river views in France (283) by Maxime Lalanne are wonder- | conditions, be wholly surrounded and sustained :— 

fully full of sunshine, and the church in the upper right-hand | “That rise into the true out of the false—explain ?” 


corner would leave little to be desired if Méryon were not near. 
Mr. Edwin Edwards has been seen to better advantage than in 
his two large views of London, in one of which (243) his aim 


May an example sérve? In yonder bay, I bathed, 
This sunny morning: swam my best, then hung, half swathed 





* Fifine at the Fair. By Robert Browning. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1872. 
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With chill, and half with warmth, i’ the channel's midmost deep: 
‘You know how one—not treads, but stands in water? Keep 
Body and limbs below, hold head back, uplift chin, 

And, for the rest, leave care! If brow, eyes, mouth, should win 
Their freedom, excellent! If they must brook the surge, 
No matter though they sink, let but the nose emerge. 

$So all of me in brine lay soaking: did I care 

One jot? I kept alive by man’s due breath of air 

I’ the nostrils high and dry. At times, o’er these would run 
‘The ripple, even wash the wavelet,—for the sun 

Tempted advance, no doubt: and always flash of froth, 
Fish-outbreak, bubbling by, would find me nothing loth 

To rise and look around; then all was overswept 

‘With dark and death at once. But trust the old adept! 
Back went again the head, a merest motion made, 
Fin-fashion, either hand, and nostril soon conveyed 

‘The news that light and life were still in reach as erst: 
Always the last and,—wait and watcb,—sometimes the first. 
Try to ascend breast-high ? wave arms wide free of tether ? 
Be in the air and leave the water altogether ? 

Under went all again, till I resigned myself 

To only breathe the air, that’s footed by an elf, 

And only swim the water, that’s native to a fish. 

But there is no denying that, ere I curbed my wish, 

And schooled my restive arms, salt entered mouth and eyes 
‘Often enough—sun, sky, and air so tantalise! 

Still, the adept swims, this accorded, that denied ; 

Can always breathe, sometimes see and be satisfied ! 


“T liken to this play o’ the body, fruitless strife 

To slip the sea and hold the heaven, my spirit’s life 

*I'wixt false, whence it would break, and true, where it would bide. | 

I move iu, yet resist, am upborne every side 

By what I beat against, an element too gross 

To live in, did not soul duly obtain her dose 

Of life-breath, and inhale from trath's pure plenitude | 

Above her, snatch and gain enough to just illude 
| 
| 





‘With hope that some brave bound may baffle evermore 

The obstracting medium, make who swam henceforward soar : 

—Gain scarcely snatched when, foiled by the very effort, sowse, 

Underneath ducks the soul, her truthward yearnings dowse 

Deeper in falsehood! ay, but fitted less and less 

To bear in nose and mouth old briny bitterness 

Proved alien more and more: since each experience proves 

Air—the essential good, not sea, wherein who moves 

Must thence, in the act, escape, apart from will or wisb. 

Move a mere hand to take waterweed, jelly-fish, 

Upward you tend! And yet our business with the sea 

Is not with air, but just o’ the water, watery : 

We must endure the false, no particle of which 

Do we acquaint us with, but up we mount a pitch 

Above it, find our head reach truth, while hands explore 

The false below: so much while here we bathe,—no more !” 
‘The whole of Mr. Browning’s poem is a filling-in of this ideal ground- 
work, an illustration of his text that the life of man is a life of error 
lived by the help of truth, a life of falsehood which implies the need 
and capacity for reality, a life of illusion grounded and fulfilled in | 
‘some ultimate perception of true being, a life of endless yearning | 
after that which always eludes and yet always inspires us, a life of | 
time imbued with meaning by a spark of eternity,—in short, a life | 
such as that attributed to the nymph-goddess by Aschylus when 
he called her “‘ divine or mortal, or a mingling of both ;” (dedourog 
7 Bpéreiog Hxrep xexpupmévn). This is the theme which Mr. Brown- 
dng pursues through many a page of his eccentric, caustic, abrupt, 
business-like passion, into something like a philosophy of love, of 
beauty, of art, and even of faith. He enlarges—in his own 
specially-beloved style of what we may call brusque short-hand 
Englisb, for he burkes his articles, definite and indefinite, and:not 
anfrequently his prepositions, in his eagerness to get on and his 
impatience of those universal commonplace links of thought which 
he thinks the world may take for granted without giving him the 
trouble of writing them down,—on the absolute subordination of 
the external world to the qualities of mind which it contributes to 
develop in man :— 


in the seeing soul, all worth lies, I assert, 











And nought i’ the world, which, save for soul that sees, inert 
Was, is, and would be ever,—stuff for transmuting,—null 
And void until man’s breath evoke the beautiful— 
But, touched aright, prompt yields each particle, its tongue 
Of elemental flame,—no matter whence flame sprung 
From gums and spice, or else from straw and rottenness, 
So long as soul has power to make them burn, express | 
What lights and warms henceforth, leaves only ash behind, 
Howe’er the chance.” | 
‘To illustrate how Mr. Browning applies this theory of the abso- | 
dute subordination of the external to the flame of feeling it excites | 
in man, to his philosophy of beauty, we may explain that he includes | 
expressly, as one of his three great types of beauty, the type of 
horror, i.e., the intense repulsion with which human nature recoils | 
from ugliness, for there also you have a genuine flame of feeling | 
struck out of the soul by collision with the external world, indeed 
horror of ugliness is the first stage of that passion which in its | 
highest form is love,—self-abandonment to what is or seems higher 
than oneself. He takes the great modern artist Gerdme as the , 


most perfect expositor of this type of beauty,—horror of uglineag, 
He takes Sir Joshua Reynolds as the expositor of the second and 
higher, because more positive phase of beauty, the beauty of a 
fascination that has a smiling magic of sweetness and pleasure in 
it, but no true intensity; and this last,—the intensity of self. 
oblivion,—Mr. Browning presents, as we have said, as the highest 
phase of beauty,—that utter passion and absolute self-sacrifice 
which implies the white-heat of the human soul. Again, Mr. Brown- 
ing defines Art as that which, given a trace of any beauty of human 
expression, searches for the whole till it completes it, and divineg 
by a sort of natural gift what the full beauty of any fragmentary 
gleam really would be. Love, again, is, according to Mr. Brown- 
ing’s philosophy, the supplementary impulse which helps one life 
to perceive in another, qualities which it needs, aud which, by 
combination with its own, will create a larger and truer life :— 


“ While, ob ; how all the more will love become intense, 
Hereafter, when ‘to love’ means yearning to dispense, 
Each soul, its own amount of gain through its own mode 
Of practising with life, upon some soul which owed 
Its treasure, all diverse and yet in worth the same, 
To new work and changed way! Things furnish you rose-flamo, 
Which burn up red, green, blue, nay, yellow more than needs, 
For me, I nowise doubt; why doubt a time succeeds 
When each one may impart, and each receive, both share 
The chemic secret, learn,—where I lit force, why there 
You drew forth lambent pity,—where I found only food 
For self-indulgence, you still blew a spark at brood 
I the greyest ember, stopped not till self-sacrifice imbued 
Heaven's face with flame? What joy, when each may supplement 
The other, changing each, as changed till, wholly blent, 
The old things shall be new, and, what we both ignite, 
Fuse, lose the varicolor in achromatic white ! 
Exemplifying law, apparent even now 
In the eternal progress,—love's law which I avow 
And thus would formulate: each soul lives, longs and works 
For itself, by itself, because a lodestar lurks, 
An other than itself,—in whatsoe’er the niche 
Of mistiest heaven it hide, whoe’er the Glumdalclich 
May grasp the Gulliver: or it, or he, or she— 
Theosutos e broteios eper kekramene,— 
ee fun’s sake, where the phrase has fastened, leave it fixed! 
soft it says,—God, man, or both together mixed !) 
This, guessed at through the flesh, by parts which prove tho whole, 
This constitutes the soul discernible by soul.” 
And Mr. Browning’s poetical philosophy of faith is in strict keeping 
with these previous conceptions of beauty, art, and love. Divine 
truth is known not by looking outside the soul, but by watching 
the permanent residuum left beneath all its own changes. Mr. 
Browning preaches that what men believe only because they desire it, 
is all human,—the falsehood through which Truth at last mani- 
fests itself, —but that the Truth which manifests itself through these 
falsehoods is that which forces itself back again upon the mind after 
all its efforts to believe otherwise, and which we could not know 
to be true till after the falsehoods had tried and failed to supersede 
it. That which endures in spite of not redounding to men’s 
vanity and dignity, that which after every effort to magnify 
humanity forces us into submission to its will, being quite othy 
than our will,—this is divine will. Yet the true is gained throug 
the false, —just as the air was breathed by the swimmer throug 
the help of the water which taken alone would have drowned hin 
—and could not have been gained without its aid. It is the experi 
ence of human dreams which alone enables us to see that that which 
disappoints and breaks human dreams, and which forces us to 
mould ourselves into keeping with it, instead of indulging them 
any longer, is above and beyond all human dreams, and is indeed 
the permanent to which their transience leads us :— 
* Each lie 
Redounded to the praise of man, was victory 
Man’s nature had both right to get, and might to gain, 
And by no means implied submission to the reign 
Of other quite as real a nature, that saw fit 
To have its way with man, not man his way with it. 
This time, acknowledgment and acquiescence quell 
Their contrary in man; promotion proves as well 
Defeat: and Truth, unlike the False with Truth’s outside, 
Neither plumes up his will nor puffs him out with pride. 


I fancy, there must lurk some cogency i’ the claim, 
Man, such abatement made, submits to, all the same. 
But, if time ’s pressure, light’s 

Or rather, dark’s approach, wrest thoroughly the rights 
Of rule away, and bid the soul submissive bear 

Another soul than it play master everywhere 

In great and small, —this time, I fancy, none disputes 
There ’s something in the fact that such conclusion suits 
Nowise the pride of man, nor yet chimes in with attributes 
Conspicuous in the lord of nature. He receives 

And not demands—not first likes faith and then believes.” 


Such is the general tenor of this curious philosophical poem,— 
a poem which is connected in the slightest possible way with 
its title, Fisine at the Fair. Fifine is only a gipsy acrobat, who 
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with her husband at the Breton fair of Pornic, and whose | educated man, who began life without external advantages, unless, 


habits, tastes, and loves, and unwomanly type of beauty, serve |indeed, remembering the genealogical roll of men who have 
as graphic texts from which to start on these long dissertations | left their mark on the world, and making note of a few facts to be- 
as to the true philosophy of art and love and faith. ‘The deeply- | found there, we esteem it an advantage that he was a black- 


rooted gipsy lawlessness which hates civilised order, while yet it | smith’s son. 


It certainly was in his favour that at thirteen years. 


is attracted to it, hovers round it, and lives upon what it can | of age, having to earn his bread, he should have found himself 
snatch from it, starts Mr. Browning on his first vein of thought, | apprentice toa bookseller. Even his apprenticeship, we may remark, 
that it is through the experience of what is false and temporary | by the way, he won for himself, by twelve months of faithful ser- 
that we alone earn any knowledge of what is true, even though it | vice. But the spark of genius even at that early age was burning 
is the spark of truth in us which enables us to live in the false/ within him, and Mrs. Marcet’s Conversations on Chemistry, 
and temporary. But Fifine’s share in the poem, though graphic | and an article on “ Electricity” in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 


me 


as far as it goes, and not wanting in pic 


extremely slight. 


we cannot think it one of his best. ‘The philosophy is questionable, 
but always, when it is clear, ingenious and brilliantly illustrated. 
But the movement is harsh, and the treatment is far too intel- 
lectual,—far too little harmonised by art. We cannot endure 
what we have termed his short-hand style. In a poem, to leave 
out the little connecting links for the sake of brevity, is like 
stripping a rose-tree of its leaves for the sake of gaining space. 
Take the briefest of specimens :— 
* What sound out-warbles brook, while, at the source, it wins 
That moss and stone dispart, allow its bubblings breathe?” 

Just conceive speaking of “a brook” as “*brook”! It is as 
jarring to us as the bourgeois custom of some wives of calling 
their husbands Mr. B. or Mr. C. And then the compression of 
“that moss and stone allow its bubblings ¢o breathe,” or “ let its 
bubblings breathe,” into “allow its bubblings breathe.” That is 
not only not poetry ; itis hardly prose. And why need Mr. Brown- 
ing make his certainly very unpleasant-mannered husband say, 
when he givesa sharp hit at his wife’s weaknesses, ‘‘pouch that”? He 
might almost as well let him give her a blow in the stomach. This 
is the kind of fault which makes a poet full of intellectual resource 
and ability,—indeed one whom one sometimes is tempted to think 
too intellectual by half for poetry, because he thinks so much more 
of the substance than the form of what he says,—so often repulsive 
as to offend his warmest admirers, and almost always “‘ caviare to 
the million.” Fifine at the Fair is one of his most thoughtful,— 
almost morbidly thoughtful,—poems. But no one will compare it 
with the volume containing Mea and Women or with The Ring 
and the Book, for elements of true beauty. It is, indeed, on the 
whole, difficult, and more than usually abrupt and violent in the 
turns of its thought. 





MICHAEL FARADAY.* 


“*I must remain plain Michael Faraday to the last,” said the | 


great discoverer, when admiring friends would fain have thrust 
honours upon him. And truly there is little need to crown “* whom 
Zeus has crowned in soul before.” ‘There had been a moment in 
his life when Michael Faraday knew he had gained wisdom and 
knowledge enough to make bim rich by the simple devotion of his 
analytical powers to the interests of commerce. In one year, 
early in his career, he made considerably more than a thousand 
pounds, and the path to wealth ceemed plain before him. But it 


discoveries—the evolution of electricity from magnetism—and 


turesque elements, is | supplied the fuel which was to fan the little spark into a flame ; 


| and we next find him listening with all eagerness to Sir Humphrey 

We have taken some pains to give a sort of ;swmé of Mr. | Davy, as he lectures in Albemarle Street on radiant matter, 
Browning's teaching in this poem, because the style is abrupt, not | chlorine, &c., &c.; and then, in his eager thirst for scientific occu- 
always very easy to construe, and full of sharp digressions. Asa pation, writing direct to head-quarters, and asking work of Sir 
poem, though it has much that is very vigorous and striking in it, | Joseph Banks, the President of the Royal Society; but though 





there seemed to lie open before him the solution of the problem | 


how to make one force exhibit at will the phenomenon of magnetism, | 


or of common or voltaic electricity. And then he had to face 
another problem,—his own mental force might be turned either 
to the acquisition of a fortune or the following up of those 
great discoveries: it would not do both. Which should he 
relinquish? The choice was deliberately made: Nature re- 
vealed to him more and more of her secrets, but his pro- 
fessional gains sank in 1832 to £155 9s., and during no 
subsequent year did they amount even to that.” We thank Dr. 
Gladstone for recording this. From that time Faraday’s 
spirit knew the calm which can subsist even at the heart of 
ceaseless agitation. ‘To absorb fresh light and then emit it was 
not so much the purpose as the necessity of his life. And we 
think Dr. Gladstone has done good service in publishing this 
abridged record of his career, in which we see rather how he 
worked than what he accomplished ; for we submit, that weighed 
in other than hay scales, the process was as important as the result. 

We have before us a careful analysis of the character of a self- 





* Michael Faraday. By .H. Gladstone, Ph.D., F.R.S. London: Macmillan and 


Co. 1872, 


| 





foiled in his first attempts, the kinduess of Sir Humphrey Davy 


and a conjunction of other circumstances soon enabled him to 
place his foot on the first rung of the ladder he was destined to 
climb. Dr. Gladstone has traced many of the causes of his ulti-. 
mate success. We think one suggests itself very early in his 
career. When acting as amanuensis to Sir H. Davy during his 
travels, he writes from home his impressions of Rome, and adds :— 

“Tell B. I have crossed the Alps and the Apennines; I have been at 

the Jardin des Plantes ; at the museum arranged by Buffon; at the 
Louvre, among the che/s d@uvre of sculpture and the masterpieces of 
painting; at the Luxembourg Palace, amongst Rubens’ works; that E 
have seen a glowworm !!! waterspouts, torpedo, the museum at the 
Academy del Cimento, as well as St. Peter's, and some of the antiquities. 
here, and a vast variety of things far too numerous to enumerate.” 
If we tried to sum up some one test by which true genius should 
be known (an impossible feat, we confess), we should say there is. 
creative power in the mind to which nothing is little. It is 
always the mind which has nothing to confer which finds little to 
perceive. At the time he writes, Faraday is “ with his great 
master burning diamonds, and finding the result invisible carbonic: 
acid ; is studying springs of inflammable gas, and making experi- 
ments with iodine ;” but still there is that glowworm. 

His year and a half of European travel Dr. Gladstone considers. 
as the most important period in Faraday’s self-education. “ It 
corresponded,” hesays, ‘‘ with the collegiate course of other men who- 
have attained high distinction in the world of thought.” His 
life has perfect simplicity in it; that inner sanctum where he 
worked in Albemarle Street seems far removed from the moib 
and toil of the restless crowd outside. Here is a moment some- 
what early in his history :— 

“Far more successful was he in repeating and extending some 
experiments of Ampére on the mutual action of magnets and electric 
currents ; and when, after months of work and many ingenious con- 
trivances, the wire began to move round the magnet, and the _— 
round the wire, he himself danced about the revolving metals, his 
beaming with joy—a joy not unmixed with thankful pride—as he 
exclaimed, ‘ There they go! there they go! we have succeeded at last.” 
After this discovery he thought himself entitled to a treat, and proposed 
to his attendant a visit to the theatre. ‘ Which shall it be?’ ‘Oh, let 
it be Astley’s, to see the horses.’ So to Astley’s they went.” 


And later on we have a delightful glimpse of him as he works. 
with his faithful Anderson, the old soldier, chosen because he always- 
did exactly what he was told, and nothing more, and of whom we 


j ig i t having to keep the f lways at 
was at this very time “he made one of his most remarkable | have this delightfal teait, that having to keep the farances meng 


the right heat till released by his master in the evening, Faraday 
one night forgot to tell him he might go home, and next morning 
found him at his post, having kept the furnaces glowing all night 
long. But here is Dr. Gladstone's bit of description :— 


“The habit of Faraday was to think out carefully beforehand the 
subject on which he was working, and to plan his mode of attack. Then,. 
if he saw that some new piece of apparatus was needed, he would describo * 
it fully to the instrument-maker with a drawing, and it rarely happened 
that there was any need of alteration in executing the order. If, however, 
the means of experiment existed already, he would give Anderson a 
written list of the things be would require, at least a day before—for 
Anderson was not to be hurried. When all was ready, he would descends 
into the laboratory, give a quick glance round to see that all was right,. 
take his apron from the drawer, and rub his hands together as he looked 
at the preparations made for his work. There must be no tool on the 
table but such as he required. As he began, his face would be exceed- 
ingly grave, and during the progress of an experiment all must be 
perfectly quiet ; but if it was proceeding according to his wish, he would 
commence to hum a tune, and sometimes to rock himself sideways, 
balancing alternately on either foot The simplicity of the 
means with which he made his experiments was often astonishing and 
was indeed one of the manifestations of his genius. A good instance is. 
thus narrated by Sir Frederick Arrow. ‘When the electric light was 
first exhibited permanently at Dungeness on 6th June, 1862, a committee 


eee eee 


|of the Elder Brethren, of which I was one, accompanied Faraday to 


| observe it. 


We dined, I think, at Dover, and embarked in the yacht 


| from there, and were out for some hours watching it to Faraday’s great 
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‘delight—(a very fine night),—and especially we did so from the Varne 
lightship, about equidistant between it and the French light of Grisnez, 
using all our best glasses and photometers to ascertain the relative 
value of the lights; and this brings me to my story. Before we left 
Dover, Faraday, with his usual bright smile, in great glee showed me a 
little common paper box, and said, ‘I must take care of this; it’s my 
special photometer ’—and then, opening it, produced a lady's ordinary 
black shawl-pin,—jet, or imitation perhaps,—and then holding it a little 
way off the candle, showed me the image very distinct; and then, 
putting it a little further off, placed another candle near it, and the 
relative distance was shown by the size of the image. He lent me this 
afterwards when we were at the Varne lightship, and it acted admirably ; 
and ever since I have used one as a very convenient mode of observing, 


and I never do so but I think of that night and dear good Faraday, and | 


yaa oy happy way of showing how even common things may be made 
useful.’” 

Dr. Gladstone has written this ‘life’ for those who are unable to 
follow Faraday in his scientific researches. We have, therefore, 
@ careful avoidance of all those details which Dr. Bence Jones, in 
his valuable life of the professor, has given so freely. The scien- 
tific reader turns with pleasure to the ample pages which tell of 
‘the series of experiments by which results with which the world is 
now familiar were attained, can watch each step in that discovery 
of electro-magnetic rotation, which, as we know—as we like to 
Enow—was succeeded by that dance round the magnet and that 
“treat to Astley’s.” We are interested to learn by what steps 
he arrived at the evolution of electricity and magnetism, but 
we care also to know that to keep his mind free for that discovery, 
he could sacrifice not only all chance of wealth, but, as at the 
time it must have appeared to him, all chance of any tangible 
gains. 

The study of Faraday’s character, which forms one of the 
principal chapters of this little volume, contains a good many 
hints valuable to young students, and it is for such, we conclude, 
the book is intended. ‘To be in Faraday’s company,” writes Dr. 
Gladstone, ‘‘ was in fact a moral tonic;” and yet in spite of the 
almost boyish elasticity of his nature, some of his views were 
tinged with the gloom which, as the editor observes, ‘‘ is common 
‘to small religious communities.” And the small sect which the 
mame of Faraday has ennobled was no exception to the rule. 
We might imagine that a mind constituted like his might 
use, but could never be greatly circumscribed by any system ; 
that he who could write that, ‘‘in knowledge, that man only is 
to be contemned and despised who is not in a state of transition ;” 
or again, that ‘‘ there is nothing more adverse to philosophical 
‘deduction than fixidity of opinion,” had out-grown, though perhaps 
unconsciously, the spiritual provincialism which can never see 
beyond the outskirts of a prescribed boundary. It was not so, 
however. ‘I shall be reproached,” he writes, ‘‘ with the weakness 
ef refusing to apply those mental operations which I think good 
in respect of high things, to the very highest ; I am content to 
bear the reproach.” It was perhaps well for the cause of science, 


that the great discoverer could be thus content ; had it been other- | 


wise, he would assuredly have turned the highest powers of his 
mind from the contemplation of a finite to that of an infinite 
problem, 

Faraday was most anxious that science should take a more pro- 
minent part in the education given in our public schools and uni- 
versities. Considering, in common perhaps with most scientific men, 
that an exclusive attention to literary studies created a tendency to 
regard other things as nonsense, he observes, ‘It is the highly 


us, we may well transpose for the moment Mr. Browning's words, 
and say,— 


“In the seeing soul, all worth lies, I assert. 
kb ee eae ore Death reads the title clear— 
What each soul for itself conquered from out things here.” 





THE COMING EVENT.* 

Tue ‘coming event” which Mr. Lang predicts and would accel- 
erate, isa part of that which Mr. Froude in his essays on Colonial 
Policy, first published in Fraser and lately reprinted in one of hig 
volumes of Short Studies on Great Subjects, fears aud deprecates, 
| Mr. Froude accused modern British Governments of systematically 
exhibiting towards the colonies a Jaissez-fuire policy, calculated, 
and, as he hints, covertly intended, to drive the colonies into 
severance from the parent State. Mr. Lang attacks the colonial 
policy of our Governments even more hotly than Mr. Froude. 
Beyond that the two writers have nothing in common, nothing 
in style of writing or manner of thinking, and certainly nothing 
in their aspirations on this topic. Mr. Froude said, in effect :— 
‘“*Will not the British nation begin to understand that the 
behaviour of its Governments towards the colonies is cunningly 
adapted to no other end than to induce the colonies to ‘cut the 
painter’? And what does the nation suppose the outcome of that 
would be? Do we vainly imagine that we could maintain the 
foremost place bequeathed to us by our forefathers with the 
British Isles only, existing as a mere emporium, or a mere factory 
for working up other people’s raw materials? Our forefathers 
achieved for us lands in distant quarters of the globe, into which 
our nation might overflow as the old home country grew straiter 
and straiter for the ever-multiplying people, and still remain 
Englishmen. Half a continent of this we lost, estrangel from 
us some eighty-nine years ago; since which time our fellow- 
Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Irishmen have been flocking 
thither in countless thousands, and goivg, not to remain 
| Britons, but to become Americans, our rivals, and if the wish 
land the occasion of a foreign power be, our enemies.” And 
then, if it be not too late, he would draw the picture of a consoli- 
| dated Greatest Britain, knit up into harmonious unity and bonded 
| strength. That is Mr. Froude’s view ; as for Mr. Lang, he seems to 
have read Mr. Froude’s essays, but pays no heed to their line of 
| thought, further than to write down, somewhat contemptuously, 
| the suggestion that the Australian Colonies, if ouce separated from 
| their parent, might gravitate into the ample bosom of the United 
States. It is high time, he says, that the ‘Seven United Pro- 
vinces of Australia,” that is to say, New South Wales, Victoria, 
Tasmania, South Australia, Queensland, Capricornia, and Car- 
pentaria (the last being a hypothetical demarcation only), were 
severed from Great Britain and erected into an independent nation- 
| ality of their own, in amity and alliance, probably, with Great 
Britain, but bound by no closer tie. He argues, or professes to argue 
| (for, in spite of some ejaculations of an ‘“ England, with all thy 
| faults we love thee still” class, his general tone is one of exaspera- 
| tion), that this event would be the saving of the old country; 
but after going through the book, one is driven to regard all that 
| as merely thrown in for a make-weight. Que might fancy Mr. 
Froude, on learning that such a book had been produced, erying out, 
‘‘ There, didn’t 1 tell you so? And now.here we have an intelli- 


| goat colonist driven into a clamour for independence by the 














educated man we find coming to us again and again, asking the | wretched policy [ have been writing down.” Mr. Lang quotes 
most simple question in chemistry or mechanics; and when we | (heis tremendous in the wide area of his quotations) a vast number 
speak of such things as the conservation of force, the permanency | of authorities, Benjamin Franklin, Jeremy Bentham, Grotius, 
of matter, and the unchangeability of the laws of nature, they are | M. Say, and a host of others, in support of the theory that colonies 
far from comprehending them, though they have relation to us in | must sooner or later develop into independence. But the question 
every action of our lives.” is hardly one to be decided upon any mere a priori theory that 

Dr. Gladstone has given to us in detail a description of a series | colonies are bound to sever from parent States as ripe pears are 


of experiments which he witnessed, made by the Professor in | bound to drop from the trees. One passage of Macaulay’s Mr. 


‘connection with the commission of inquiry into the whole system | Lang quotes with especial gusto, and has printed it on his title- 


ma ot 2 : ants E , 
of lighthouses, &c., a subject into which Faraday threw his best | page ; it is that in which Macaulay ntinad th England was never 
Sin. Woesn Sere come dich ides how these coarse: wat |” rich, so great, so formidable to foreign powers, so absolutely 

= . 8 | mistress of the sea as since the loss of her American Colonies.” 


mave been tasked by each fresh experiment, when we remember |The inference he would have us draw is obvious, but there is a 


me anges S80 mathematic knowledge was, so that, as ho bimesif | rejoinder as obvious :—When the American Colonies were lopped 
pats it, “I was never able to make « fact my own without secing | away, Great Britain had, or speedily colonized, other regions avail- 
it: the descriptions of the best works altogether failed to convey | able to answer the same purpose, Mr. Lang’s own Australia in par- 
Sema Stee cock © Knowicige of things os to slow mo to form | ticular. If another lopping were to take place to-morrow, where 


@ judgment — them.” Yet Sir Williaa Thomson bas remarked, | should we look for another Australia? There would be nothing 
4‘ Faraday, without mathematics, divined the result of the mathe- | 


ears ieee te | left for us, unless indeed to make something out of Central Africa. 
suatioel ee j aad, what hes p toved of infinite value to | Great Britain's prosperity since the War of Independence affords 
the mathematicians themselves, he has given them an articulate is 
language in which to express their results.” Now that that toil- | Pad. cones jm ; en Seal -— ta ag Bee hogy Seed lenge | 
worn brain is still, and the untired spirit has passed from among | Marston. uf re ye 
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_ Fates ees 
no constat that if the ‘‘ tight little island” stood alone she would 
be “‘right ” in her tightness. 

A fairer point lies in the objection, taken in the colonial interest, 
that colonies so distant as Australia from the mother country 
cannot in the nature of things be conveniently governed as pro- 
yvinces of that country, in short, that there is no happy mean 
between absolute independence and harassing mismanagement 
or annoying interference. Mr. Lang cites a good many in- 
stances, which certainly look bad on the face of them, of “ aggra- 
yating” misfeasances by governors and colonial secretaries in 
the adjustment of boundaries and other matters, and complains, not 
without reason, of counts-out on colonia! questions, or worse 
still, of arguments insisted on in colonial debates by honourable 
members profoundly ignorant of the colonies and everything per- 
taining to them. ‘Two compromises which have been proposed, 
direct Parliamentary representation and Municipal, as distin- 
guished from Imperial independence, he dismisses with a petitio 
principii. “Is it not,” he says, ‘the natural and necessary 
consequence of a young man’s coming of age and being able 
to do for himself, red & should desire to originate a family 
And is it 
not precisely the same with a community, which is merely a 
collection of such individuals?” It is, indeed, a grave and not an 
easy question to solve, that of determining the terms of convenience 
and fitting dignity upon which great members of a great Empire 
may subsist uader one government with the parent State. But it 
ia a problem which has not as yet been fairly taken in hand, and 
in these days, when distances are bridged by steam and telegraphs, 
there is no earthly or oceanic reason why it should be supinely 
given up as incapable of solution. Mr. Lang, however, still 
harps on one string :—‘‘ We have a right,” he cries, in effect, ‘* to 
self-government and independence; we shall be degrading our- 
selves if we accept anything short of self-government and inde- 
pendence. What right has Great Britain to rule over us? Truly, 
if the Australian Colonies do, indeed, desire independence, 
they can claim it as of right; ani as truly, did they 
claim it to-morrow by some sufficiently unmistakable utter- 
ance, we should only say, ‘‘Go, and God go with you.” 
Whether their going would be good for them and for us is another 
matter, which, however, Mr. Lang postulates for himself. ‘The 
question Mr. Lang has to answer is, Would Australia be better 
off if she severed ? and his principal reply to reasons advanced in 
the negative is a wild corrobboree dance, with cries of, ‘*‘ What's 
that to me? Haven't wea right to sever?” Suppose one of Mr. 
Lang's friends were to ask his advice whether he ought to drink 


port wine, and suppose that Mr. Lang thereupon recounted to his | 


friend divers reasons why it should not be beneficial to him to 
drink port wine ; what would Mr. Lang think of his friend's logic, | 
if these reasons were met by an invariable rejoinder, “* But I have | 
a right to drink port wine, if I choose.” Another of his favourite 
arguments is a gratuitous assumption that Great Britain desires to 
rule and domineer over Australia; this reminds one of the sus- 
picious and apprehensive gentleman who, happening to see a 
large navvy walking down the road, desired to give him in charge | 
of the police because he felt sure the man would like to garotte | 
him. It may suit Mr. Lang's frame of mind to believe the con- | 
trary, but, as regards Australia, the desire is simply to have her | 
still with us, as a part of us. She may be a member of our 
Empire, mutatis mutandis, as Scotland is, and yet be as ‘ self- 
governed and independent” as Scotland. Mr. Lang has a good 
deal to say about Scotch history, and yet he would hardly argue, 
it is to be imagined, that Scotland would be betteroff were she an in- 
dependent kingdom. Among the reasons given by him for separa- 
tion in the Australian interest, is the exposure of the colony to dan- 
gers through the wars of the mothercountry. He says, ‘‘ Considering 
the warlike propensities of our worthy mother, and the character she 
has so long sustained of being the prize-fighter and pay-mistress 
of the world, our chance of peace under her wing is at best but 
very precarious.” ‘This may provoke a smile from those who cry 


out upon the pacific policy of the present day; it certainly would , 
from those foreigners who profess to believe that nothing now-a- | 


days will make Great Britain fight. But let that pass. In this 
article, of all others, we do nvt believe that Mr. Lang speaks the 
mind of his fellow Australians; whatever faults they may find 
with their relationship to the parent State, we do not believe that 
any race of British stock would desire to slip cable in order to 
escape standing shot with the old country. 

Mr. Lang, though not a very logical writer, and though ad- 
dicted to repetitions and circular arguments, says many things that 
are very shrewd, and, moreover, flashes continually into a very 


humorous terseness of metaphor, especially when bantering some | 


obnoxious scheme or theory. The late Charles Buller and Dr. Hinds 
(then Dean of Carlisle) both advocated schemes the essential 
peculiarity of which was the transplanting of series of emigrations 
which should contain within themselves something of all the com- 
ponent ingredients of our own home associations (e.g., the squire), 
a scheme which Mr. Lang appropriately describes by saying that 
‘* the tree of English Society is to be carefully taken up, with a 
good ball of earth round the roots, and transplanted entire to 
Canada or Australia.” In quotation Mr. Lang is as marvellous 
as Macaulay was in his interview with the Penn-defending 
Quakers. His citations range from Moses to Tom Paine; from 
Virgil and Tacitus to Jeremy Bentham, De Tocqueville, and Mr. 
Disraeli; and he incidentally disposes summarily of the “ female 
franchise” question by asking why Moses and Eleazar were ordered 
to leave out the women and children when they were numbering 
the people of Israel. He writes like a man of practical ability, 
whose indomitable energy has forced him into a groove and 
jammed him there beyond escape. His “ unconcealed intolerance” 
of opinions contrary to his own reminds one of Mr. Frederic 
Harrison; indeed he treats them much as Charles Waterton 
treated ‘‘ Dutch William and the Hanoverian rat ;” and we may 
add that he shares the frankness and honesty of both writers. 
But his book is decidedly worth reading; though upon the main 
question treated we doubt whether an answer may not be found 
in the old fable of the bundle of sticks. 


SOME MAGAZINES. 


By far the most interesting article in the Magazines of this month 
is ** General” Cluseret’s account in Fraser of his connection with 
the Fenians. He is evidently a soldier of fortune, with a bias 
more or less powerful towards socialism, and he was employed by 
the Fenians as their General. He found that Stephens, whom he 
describes as vain and despotic, but a good organiser, had really 
thrown a kind of web over Ireland, and bound the whole party 
into a strict organisation, but that the 10,000 men he had in- 
tended to command were not forthcoming. The Committees had 
not sufficient money, no arms, and very few competent Jeaders, 
the majority of them being hopeless drunkards. ‘The men, 
however, were in good order, not one of them failing 
to obey the summons for the attack on Chester Castle, 
| which they all thought a hopeless enterprise. Cluseret took 
| no part in this, and seems from the first to have been dis- 
| heartened, though he was ready, if 10,000 men could be raised, to 
| try conclusions with the British Army, and had, he says, some 
hope of success. He evidently calculated that he should in the 
| event of any momentary success have help from the English re- 
| formers—a delusion—and authenticates a story which we have 
‘repeatedly heard stated as to the cause of the apparent weakness 
| of the Tory Government in the Hyde Park riots:—‘It was at 
the close of these negotiations that the meeting in Trafalgar 
Square took place, and certainly if the police and the army had 
| chosen to oppose it, I can assure them that on that day all the 
| Fenians in London, who are many, would have withstood them like 
one man, and a good many resolute Englishmen would have aided 
them. Government was well advised to let them alone, and to allow 
| them to take their course. Iu France it would have been a revolu- 
tion.” He is now convinced that Ireland will never make a successful 
| insurrection, warns the Fenians that France will never help them, 
the Reds detesting Ireland as a ‘‘ nest of Catholicism,” and affirms 
| that America is about to give herself up to the social struggle. 
| He recommends the Irish, therefore, to give up the priests, to 
| “ shake off the fetters of superstition,” and to join themselves cor- 
dially with the English in founding a socialist republic, advice 
which shows that he understands Ireland quite as little as the wildest 
‘of Irishmen. His paper is very well written, but its chief interest 
lies in the evidence it affords that the day is past for insurrections, 
‘except under most exceptional circumstances ; that insurgents in 
Ireland, as in Spain, want things—cartridges, for instance, and 
shells—which only regular governments keep in store. Science 
has allied itself with capital. ‘There is also in Fraser a most 
amusing paper, by Mr. Francis Francis, called ‘‘Clever Fishes,” 
an account of many of the strange fishes which, as he says, seem 
to employ scientific powers in defending themselves or securing 
their prey. One of these fishes, the Chzetodon rostratus, actually 
shoots flies through a blow-pipe, a degree of progress in Von 
| Moltke’s art one would ‘hardly expect of a fish :—‘ His nose is 
really a kind of ‘ beak,’ through which he has the power of pro- 
_pelling a small drop of water with some force and considerable 
‘accuracy of aim. Near the edge of the water is perhaps a spray 
of weed, a twig, or a tuft of grass; on it sits a fly, making its 
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toilet in the watery mirror below. Rostratus advances cautiously 
under the fly ; then he stealthily projects his tube from the water, 
takes a deadly aim, as though he were contesting for some pisca- 
tory Elcho shield, and pop goes the watery bullet. 

‘Poor insect, what a little day of sunny bliss is thine." 
Knocked over by the treacherous missile, drenched, stunned, half- 
drowned, she drops from her perch into the waters below, to be 
sucked in by the Chetodon.” ‘There are fishes which, like the 
Bonito, hunt in packs, fishes which employ another fish to hunt 
for them, and fishes which give off electric shocks, not merely to 
kill, but to kill in such a manner as to render digestion easy :— 

“Mr. Couch, in speaking of the properties of electricity and the 

digestive capability of the Torpedo, has the following:—‘One well- 
known effect of the electric shock is to deprive animals killed by it of 
their organic irritability, and consequently to render them more easily 
disposed to pass into a state of decomposition, in which condition the 
digestive powers more speedily and effectively act upon them. If any 
creature more than others might seem to require such preparation of 
its food, it is the cramp ray, the whole canal of whose intestine is not 
more than half as long as the stomach.’ This is certainly very curious, 
and if it should be found that the same deficiency in point of digestive 
accommodation exists in the gymnotus and the other fishes of electric 
powers, the hypothesis would be converted almost into a certainty. In 
hunting up authorities to verify this curious fact, we find in the article 
on the gymnotus in Chambers’s Encyclopedia, that ‘all the gymnotide 
are remarkable for the position of the anus, which is so very far for- 
ward as in the electrical eel to be before the gill openings,’ which would 
certainly seem to confirm Mr. Couch’s supposition.” 
One would have thought it easier for the fish in the course of 
ages to develop a longer intestinal canal than to accumulate a 
force of so unique a kind, but we must leave that to Dr. Darwin, 
and only advise Mr. Francis that humorous writing on natural 
history, pleasant as it is to read, should never be allowed to 
degenerate into farcical writing. 

The Fortnightly, besides ‘*‘The Eustace Diamonds,” which im- 
proves immensely, contains a thoughtful paper by Professor 
Beesly on the Galway Judgment, in which he contends that 
priests, when devoid of secular kuthority, cannot intimidate, 
their threats of future consequences being merely opinions, and 
even ventures, with his usual courage, to put in a word for in- 
timidation itself :— 

“For my part I have often doubted whether all special legislation on 
intimidation is not vicious, whether with respect to electoral or in- 
dustrial contests. There is much to bo said in favour of the view that 
all attempts by way of legal penalty to prevent landowners or million- 
aires from intimidating or bribing voters, are not only useless, not only 
demoralising by reason of the cynical hypocrisy which they foster, but 
if they had any effect at all would pro tanto destroy the only use of the 
parliamentary system, which is, that it does give a ruugh measure of 
the real strength of parties (a very different thing from their numerical 
strength) and so dispenses with an appeal to physical foree,—an appeal 
certain to be made, if through any constitutional machinery numbers 
should ever be found on one side, and strength (bought or unbought) 
very conspicuously on the other. For that reason, among others, I 
object to woman’s suffrage and vote by ballot !” 

The answer to that is that in industrial contests we do not want 
strength to win but right, and that in electoral contests, though 
the representation of strengths is desirable, we must not purchase 
it at the price of national demoralisation. Even supposing 
that an elector's conscience is not debauched by yielding to 
terrorism, the intimidator’s conscience certainly is by exer- 
cising it, and power, therefore, would, in the absence of re- 
pressive law, fall to men who had hardened themselves to its 
habitual misuse. The moral injury of intimidation is probably 
greatest to him who threatens ; the moral injury of bribery, greatest 
to him who is bribed. ‘The whole paper, however, is most sug- 
gestive, and should be read by anyone who has been irritated by 
recent events in Ireland into forgetting that clergymen are human 
beings, with as strong ideas on politics as if they were only lay- 
men. ‘The paper on agricultural strikes, though full of informa- 
tion, is a little unjust to the labourer, who cannot save perquisites 
—a point all the apologists of the farmer forget—and who is paid 
by the State to display the stupidity of which the writer com- 
plains. The lad who objects to go far afield because ‘‘he should not 
like to leave his parish,” has been trained by the law of settlement 
to regard the parish as his home. 

The best antidote to his argument, however, is the very 
powerful paper on the labourer, by Canon Girdlestone, in Mac- 
millan, the best statement we have seen of his side of his case. 
What is the answer, for instance, to this statement about the 
terror in which the labourer lives ?— 

“Even such power as the Legislature has at different periods con- 
ferred upon tho agricultural labourer he is afraid to use. Every 
occupier of a rateable cottage in every village in England, no matter 
whether the rates are paid by himself or his landlord, has the same 
right as the occupier of every rateable tenement in a town—the same 
right as the squire who, in the same parish, lives at the big house and 
park, or the rector who has his comfortable dwelling close by the 
ehurch—to attend every vestry and parish meeting, and vote for or 


| against this or that man being churchwarden, gnardian of the poor, 
| waywarden, or on the School Board. But who ever heard of an agri- 
| cultural labourer daring to show his face at a vestry meeting, or to give 


| his vote either for or against the persons proposed to fill offices, on the 
| duties of which being well fulfilled or otherwise depends nevertheless. 
| in great measure his own as well as his children’s welfare? An agri- 
| cultural labourer, at least in the West of England, would as soon think 
of taking a seat uninvited at the dinner-table of the Squire or the 
Rector as of attending a parish meeting. He would be a marked man 
from that moment, and the farmers would unite as one man to punish 
| with dismissal such an audacious innovator. Never again would such q 


scoundrel as that find work in his own neighbourhood. He would have 
| to migrate, at least,—in all probability to emigrate.” 


| And then the labourer is urged not to strike, lest he should put 
| an end to the ‘ good feeling” between master and man! 
The Contemporary scarcely contains a poor essay, or one with 
| which we can heartily agree. Even Mr. Bonamy Price's other- 
| wise unanswerable argument against “‘nine hours by statute” 
seems to us weakened by his neglect to discuss the cardinal} 
assertion of all the labour reformers that there is a limit within 
which short hours produce more than long hours. He is willing 
to yield to the demand for a short day, provided a long day 
injures the people; though the day in any case must not be fixed 
by statute; but if the long day is not injurious, he contends that to 
shorten it is to reduce wages? If a man working full power for 
eight hours can drive eight thousand nails, and if he works nine 
hours can from weariness of spirit and body only drive the same 
number, the hour knocked off work is an hour of leisure pur- 
chased without a price, all clear gain. That short hours increase 
power is not of course a proved fact ; but it is one which is sus- 
ceptible of proof by experiment, while a probability of the truth 
of the law arises from the evidence collected by Mr. Chadwick as 
to the result of long hours in school. Of all evidence about the 
labour question, that which is now most required is clear scien- 
tific testimony as to the length of time during which the average 
human being can produce most—a point as yet entirely unde- 
termined. We suspect that Mr. Price, like most earnest men, 
unconsciously underrates the value of leisure, which, however 
misused for a time, is essential to any general progress of society. 
| A peasant who gives his whole time to his land is the least pro- 
| gressive of human beings. ‘‘ Prince Bismarck and the Ultramon- 
tanes” is a readable, though rather thin, statement of the contro- 
versy between Germany and the Papacy, and contains an account. 
of the bitter quarrel of 1840, and its result, which admirers of 
Prince Bismarck will do well toremember. The Archbishop of 
Cologne had ordered every priest before receiving orders to sign 
an engagement never to appeal from his decision to any authority 
but the Pope, thus excluding the Government from all power :— 
“The Government employed the mediation of the well-known Count 
Stolberg, who was a friend of the Archbishop, and who entreated hia 
to desist from his high-handed course. But the Archbishop was inflex- 
ible, and when intimation was made to him that it would be agreeable 
to the Government if be resigned his office, he treated the suggestion 
with contempt. ‘The patience of the Government was now exhausted, 
and on the 20th November, 1837, the Archbishop was arrested and con- 
ducted to Minden; nor was he suffered to return to his diocese. 
Another strife of a similar nature broke out in Posen. Arebbishop 
Dunin, the ecclesiastical Head of the Polish subjects of Prussia, after 
years of compliance, took up the same ground with regard to wixed 
marriages as the Archbishop of Cologne. As he would not yield to the 
commands of the Government, with much less ceremony than had been 
used towards Baron Droste zu Vischering, Archbishop Dunin was 
arrested, and condemned to a term of imprisonment in a fortress. 
These violent and unwise measures created an immense sensation in the 
country. The sympathy of the people was with the obstinate Prelates, 
and every effort was made by their friends to represent them as the 
victims of a cruel persecution on the part of an irreligious and hereticab 
| Government. A well-known writer issued a brochure, under tho title of 
| ¢ Athanasius,’ which had an immense circulation, in which a paralleb 
| was instituted between the Archbishop of Cologne and the great Church 
| Father who contended ‘against the World’ for tho freedom of the 
| Church and the integrity of the Faith and even before the 
death of Frederick William III., there were indications that they were 
prepared to make concessions. The old King died in 1840, and was 
| succeeded by Frederick William IV. On the accession of the new 
King, Archbishop Dunin was permitted to return to his diocese. The 
| Archbishop of Cologne was allowed to associate another Bishop with 
him to perform the duties of the office, and after two years, he received 
a highly honourable dismission from the Government.” 
Even imprisonment, it will be seen, failed,—one reason among 
many why the Government has not yet launched its thunder- 
bolts at the Bishop of Ermeland. Mr. Strahan gives us an 
_ interesting account of his connection with Dr. Norman Macleod, 
| the newest fact in which is perhaps that the Doctor was a cari- 
caturist of no common power, who under other circumstances 
' might have rivalled the elder Doyle. 
Blackwood has a furious paper against Mr. Gladstone, based 
apparently on a conviction that the Geneva Arbitration would 
| break down, and a good criticism on Lord Byron; but the 


| padding is of less interest than usual, and we must confine our- 
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| ck ca 
gelves to the remark that ‘‘'The Maid of Sker” is concluded in a 
style as curiously original and dramatic as the rest of the book, 
which will, we think, be recognised by the public as a most | 
powerful, though somewhat unpleasant novel of adventure, | 


written wi 
master, and which is, to those who enjoy it, as olives to those | 


who like them. Whether it will sell we doubt, but that it will 


live we feel assured. 
The best papers in the Cornhill are the brilliant criticism on the | 


Pictures in London and Paris in 1872, and the paper on the in- 
vasion of England. From the former we extract an incisive | 
account of the characteristic vices of the French and English | 


taste in art :— 

“Sensualism or nastiness is certainly not the vice of English exhi- 
bitions. The vice of English exhibitions is dulness. French art, as the | 
reflection of French life and mind, suffers, as those who love France 
most dearly must fain acknowledge, from a moral taint. English art 
suffers from an artistic and intellectual taint. The Frenchman, with 
his brilliant susceptibility to impressions, and his complete moral in- 
difference, will be touched in his artistic sense by the manifestation 
of anything whatever, so long as it is a pointed, skilful, and expressive 
manifestation. He will enjoy what is vicious and repulsive on just the 
same terms, and in just the same part of himself, as he will enjoy what 
is graceful and dignified, if the one is exhibited to his imagination in 
the same telling and efficient way as the other; he will make no differ- 
ence in his mind between Goya and Angelico. Or rather—well, is it 
too much to say of him, in his modern mind, that he will rather lean to 
indulgence towards those exhibitions that tickle his vices, and forgive 
faults in the representation of a Phyrne that he would be the first to | 
denounce in that of a Cecilia? Certainly there are pictures (as a cer- 
tain camp-breaking of a mediawval army this year) of which he seems to 
condone the dulness for the sake of the impropriety. We, on the other | 
hand, will have none of impropriety, but are as lambs beneath the visi- 
tation of dulness. By dulness I mean that kind of clogged perception, 
that inability to see or render more than the obvious show of things, that 
lethargy of the finer susceptibilities, whether of sense or spirit, which 
yet does not prevent a man or woman in England from following the 
arts with applause. It is really that which sinks so much of an art 
below the level of consideration. One might draw a low-water line of 
moral elevation, and find that much of the most brilliant French work 
fell below it,—that cynicism entered very soon into the Frenchman’s 
artistic pleasure. One might, on the other hand, draw a low-water line 
of artistic quality, and find that three out of four of the most respected 
contributions to the English Academy did not come up to it.” 

The writer of the paper on invasion holds that as far as carry- 
ing power is concerned, Germany now possesses, or could readily 
seize, a fleet sufficient to transport to our coasts 126,000 men, 
29,000 horses, and 270 guns, a force which, supposing our fleet 


defeated or drawn away, would suffice, if- not to conquer the 
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judging from the patriotic fervour of the author. 
ith that sub-tone of self-satire of which Galt was a | defect. He relies almost wholly on the romance of Barbour, which has 





country, at least to seize London and dictate the terms of peace. 
The writer's deduction is that we ought to fortify London, but he 
has not shown, as we think, a sufficient case for so costly and 
oppressive a precaution. Our Army can fight outside London 
ss well as anywhere else, and as we can close the channel of the 
river, the enemy must march at least forty miles before he can hope 
to arrive, which, with the time lost in debarking stores, would 
give us at least a week to bring up our scattered forces. The 
writer, however, makes out a formidable case, and with his main 
conclusion, that in the event of any extraordinary development of 
German Naval power we must raise an Army of defence of the 
first magnitude, we have always cordially agreed. 


ANNUAL SUMMER SALE. 


EBENHAM and FREEBODY beg to announce their usual 
SALE of SURPLUS and FANCY STOCK at Reduced Prices during the 
month of JULY. 
All Goods at all liable to depreciation are marked CLEARANCE PRICES. 
Special attention is invited to COSTUMES, MANTLES, LINGERIE, 
EMBROIDERIES, and other MADE-UP Goods. A variety of useful and inexpen- 
sive Goods will be found in each department. 
Catalogues containing details of the Stock forwarded post free on application. 


DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, 


SILK MERCERS AND GENERAL WAREHOUSEMEN, 
WIGMORE STREET & WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W. 














ICROSCOPICAL investigation has proved that the decay- 

} ing substances which accumulate betweon the teeth contain animal and 

vegetable parasites, and that the tooth-powders, pastes, and washes in general 
use have no effect upon these. 

Messrs. GABRIEL'S Coralite Tooth-Paste (1s 61), Royal Dentifrice (1s 61), and 

Odontalgique Elixir (53), (obtainable of every respectable Chemist and Perfumer) 

completely destroy and remove these auimalcule, and also preserve and beautify 


the Teeth. 
Prepared only by 


MESSRS. GABRIEL, 
(THE OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS,) 
LONDON—64 LUDGATE HILL, CITY, 
AND 56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 


Where they are daily in attendance, and adminster the Nitrous Oxide Gas 
in connection with their Paialess System of Deatistry. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
The Battle of Bannockbura. By Robert White. (Edmonston and 


Douglas.)—A painstaking book, and we should say a labour of love, 
It has one great 


little authority of any sort with the learned. The consequence is that 
the balk of the statements require to be tested before they can be 


received, and the labour is too great for ordinary mortals. Nevertheless, 


the book will be welcome to the Scotch, who take a rightful pride in the 
victory of Bruce, and do not care much if the history of his exploits 
lapses into legend. The saving quality of the volume is the honesty of 
its laborious author. 

Gutch's Literary and Scientific Register and Almanack for 1872 
(Virtue and Co.) has by an accident remained unnoticed for half the 
year for which it is intended. We can only say that it corresponds 
admirably to its title, being full of condensed and useful scientific 
information, and the only suggestion for its improvement we can make 
is that the valuable article on astronomy should be supplemented by a 
careful account of the principal planetary situations, occultations, and 
eclipses for the year, which almost every almanack gives, but which 
this specially scientific one for some reason omits, though it gives the 
zoological phenomena of each month with admirable succinctness, 














rMHE BUENOS AYRES and ENSENADA PORT RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY (Limited). Capital £700,000. 

Issue of £350,000 Seven per Cent. First Preference Shares, in 35,000 Shares of £10 
each. Deposit on Application £1 per Share, on Allotment £2 per Share. The 
remaining £7 by Calls not exceeding £2 per Share, at intervals of not less than 
three months. 

Interest at 7 percent. per annum is guaranteed by Messrs. OciLvin, WrTHegs, 
and WHEELWRIGHT, from the dates of payment of the instalments on the Shares 
until December 31, 1875. 

The Preference Interest or Dividend of 7 per cent. per annum is a permanent 
charge on the profits of the Company, whether earned during the year or vot, and 
in addition the Pref Shareholders will be entitled to one-half of all yearly 
divisible net profits after payment of 7 per cent. on the Ordinary Shares. 








DIRECTORS. 
THOMAS ARMSTRONG, Esq., Buenos Ayres. 
Sir FREDERICK ARROW, Pilgrim's Hall, Brentwood. 
Dr. Lucas GONZALES, Buenos Ayres, late Finance Minister of the Argentine Republic. 
CHARLES SEALE HaYNe, Esq , Chairman Northern Railway of Buenos Ayres. 
CHARLES BUCHANAN Ker, Esq., Lansdowne House, Teddington. 
LIGHTLY SiMpsON, Esq., Chairman Great Eastern Railway Company. 
Engineer.—EDWARD Woops, Esq , 3 Storey's Gate. 
Bankers.—The London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury. 
Brokers.—Messrs. Hore, DopGson, and NEWBERY, 26 Royal Exchange, London. 
Solicitors.—Messrs. BiInCHAM, DALRYMPLE, DRAKE, and Co., 46 Parliament Street, 


Westminster. 
Secretary.—EDMUND AYRES, Esq. 


Temporary Offices.—40 Finsbury Circus, London. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 
This Company is formed to acquire the Railway constructed by Messrs. Brassey, 
Wythes, aud Wheelwright, from the Custom House at Buenos Ayres to Boca, 
Barracas, (close to the Barracas Station of the Great Southern Railway,) and 


| Quilmes, and to complete the continuation of it to Ensenada, a harbour lower down 


the River Plate, which. when the Railway is completed, must almost certainly 
become the port for Buenos Ayres. Upwards of £320,000 has already been 
expended upon the works. The entire Live is contracted to be opened for traffic 
in December next. 

There is no harbour at Buenos Ayres, and owing to the shallowness of the water 
ships are obliged to lie out in the roadstead, six or eight miles from the shore, and 
the cargo is discharged into lighters which go as near the shore as they can and 
transfer their freight to carts which are drawn out into the water to meet them. 

It is believed that, by taking advantage of the capabilities of the harbour 
of Ensenada, and this Company's intended railway between it and Buenos Ayres, 
merchandise could be transported from the ship to the Buenos Ayres Custom House 
in one-tenth of the time now required, and at one-half the expense, while all danger 
of loss or damage would be obviated. 

in April last. the present 


On the occasion of the opening of the Line to Quilmes 
Minister of Finance expressed himself thus:—* The En Railway is a work 


of unexampled importance, for it is the high road to the natural port Buenos 
Ayres. That place which, for three hundred years, was known to the Spaniards 
and our ancestors as E! Puerto, which has, however, never yet been @ port 


of, is now about to be thrown open by Mr. Wheelwright to the commerce of the 
world, and it is easy to predict that the benefits not only to nations beyond the sea, 
but to our own people and country, will be of the highest magnitude.” 

The portion of the Line between Buenos Ayres, — and Barracas has bean at 
work for some years. and has carried a very large trafic. The Buenos 
Terminus is in the centre of the business part of the city, and by the side the 
terminus of the Northern Railway. A central station, to 
the passenger traffic of the Northern and Southern Lines, as well as the traffic of 
this Company's Line, is nearly comp d, and is included in the lump-sum contract. 

The results of the Railways baving termini in the City of Buenos Ayres are 
according to the latest accounts, as follows :— 





Gross Traffic Per centage Amount Present 
Receipts of net paid up on Selling 
per Mile per Earnings on Ordinary of 
Week. Capital. Shares. 6 
Northern Railway £76 ...... Equivaient tol4} __...... = ersese eee 


9 per cent. Dividend 
just declared. 

The Western Line, which belongs to the Government, is reported to have yielded 
9} per cent. upon its cost for the past year. 

The traffic on the four miles of the Buenos Ayres and Barracas section of the 
Line exclusively derived from passengers has averaged £58 per mile per week 
from its opening to the end of 1571. 

It is estimated that the gross traffic of the entire Line, including traffic of other 
Railways passing to or from the central station, will be not less than £65 per 


Zina 


Southern Railway £30 


seeee 


week, which upon the length of 35 miles gives a gross OF ...ccccce 
Deduct working expenses at 45 per Cent, ........+.cs.sse00e - 63,235 
Net income £65 065 





The amount required for the Preference Dividend being £24,500, there would 
remain after paying a like amount on the ordinary Capital, a sum of £16,065 avail- 
able for a further dividend of 2} per cent. on both classes of Share Capital. 

Prospectuses (with Maps) and Forms of Application may be obtained at 
Company's Office, aud of the Brokers. j 

June, 1872. 
rF\HE BUENOS AYRES and ENSENADA PORT RAIL- 

WAY COMPANY (Limited).—Tbe LIST of APPLICATIONS for SHARES 


iu this Company will be CLOSED on MONDAY, July 3, for London, and TUESDAY, 
July 9, for the country. E. AYRES, Secretary. 


40 Finsbury Circus. 
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Morris (W.), The Earthly Paradise, a Poem, part 6, 12mo 


















pineal 
(Ellis & Green) 3/6 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. Ottley (H.), On the Errors and Mischiefs of Modern Diplomacy (Chapman &Hall) 4% 

Our Blood Relations, or the Darwinian Theory, crown 8vo...... (Simpkin & Co.) 9/9. 

Bell (Major W. M.), Other Countries, 2 vols 8v0.......+ (Chapman & Hall) 30/0 | Paley’s Evidences of Christianity, edited by Litton, 12mo ............ (S.P.C.K) 40 
Black (W.), A Daughter of Heth, a Novel, cr 8¥0 ..scscccccssssesereeeees (Low & Co.) 6/0 | — =. rey ~ Men0 OF APORGS, 1000. .0<.ccceccesccscsscsecscsceessoocsoced (Bash) 5/0 
Sisechens d.cod), Works, vel &, time (A. and C. Black) 4/0 | Picture-Pages for Little Children, 18mo ... puptacsnnaiedn A(R. TS.) 19 
3 g > s, 8, 12M0...crsssorserresrerveevereenereee(Ae Js * ol Planché (J. R.), Recollections and Reflections, 2 vols 8v -+.0e(Tinsley) 25/9 
Cowper (W.), Poetical Works, Chandos edition, 12mo....... sesseeee( Warne & Co.) 1/0 | Poems, by Author of John Halifax, cr8v0...........0-+ nse soceseee (Low &Co) 5/0 
Davies (Lady C.), Recollees. of Society in France and England (Hurst & Blackett) 21/0 | Practical Lessons in Reconnoitring Outpost Duty, No 1,8V0 .......cs00 (Spon) 1% 
Donné (A.), Change of Air and Scene, a Physician’s Hints, er 8vo (King & Co.) 9/0 | Renfrewshire (The Harp of), Songs & Poetical Pieces, cr 8vo (Gardner, Paisley) 7/¢ 
Drvedal aii &. Health and Comfort in H Buildi 8 Ss 7/6 Scott (Sir W.), Tales of a Grandfather,—Scotland, vol 2, er8vo (A. & C, Black) 3% 
ryedale an ayward, Health and Comfort in House-Building, 8vo --o(Spon) ‘ Signs of the Times, from the Works of Swedenborg, 8vo ...... (Simpkin &Co.) 50 
Golden Mill (The): a Tale, from the German, cr 8vo ..... iseehiaanntie’ 8.0) 20 | Smedley (FP. E.), Harry Coverdale’s Courtship, illustrated, 8vo ...... (Routledge) 6/0 
Gordon (A. J.), In Christ, or the Believer’s Union with his Lord, cr8vo(Hodder) 6/6 | St. Francis de Sales, Life Of, Cr 8V0...........s:cesseseeseeeeseeserseees -.(Rivington) 6/0 
Hogg (C. P.), Tables for Setting Out Railway Curves, 16mo....... astiessiata (Spon) 4/6 | Story of Frithiof, from the German, by J. Henderson, 18mo (Chambers) 1/0 
Hook (Theod Cousin Willi he Matal Attach 12 Routled 9) Sunshine and Shadows in Kattern’s Life, 18mo .... R.T.S.) 10 
ook (Theodore), Cousin William, or the Matal Attachment, 12mo...(Routledge) 2/0 | Swinburne (A. C.), Under the Microscope, cr 8vo... (D. White) 26 
Kent (Charles), Charles Dickens as a Reader, crown 8vo......(Chapman & Hall) 8/0 | Thomas (Annie), A Passion in Tatters, a Novel, 3 vols cr 8vo (Chapman & Hall) 316 
Lange (J. P.), Commentary on Old Testament,—Books of Kings (T. & T. Clark) 21/0 | Treasures Lost and Found, a Story of Life in Tasmania (Publishing Company) 7/6 
Liberalism of the Period, by a Member of the Bar .......se.ses00++ (Haddon & Co.) 1/0 Tock dh), at pea Gasman Gee 4 od eee ao 5. Ove signee) 21/0 

5 Pr 4 De . Sermons, c ci ®& Stoughton) 3 
Macdonald (D. G.), Cattle, She ep, and Deer, 8vo seessesessecnsessoees (Steel & Jones) 21 0 | Vaughan (C.J.). The Two Great Temptations,—Lent Lectures, 1872 (Macmillan, HA 
Maccoll (M.), The Damnatory Clauses of the Athanasian Cree...... (Rivington) 6/0 | Wagner (R.), Handbook of Chemical Technology, 8vo .......... --(Churchill) 25,0 
Maurice (C. E.), Lives of English Popular Leaders,—Stephen Langton..,(King) 7/6 | Williams (M.), Sauskrit English Dictionary, 4t0..........0.ce.ceeeeseeeee (Macmillan) 94/3 
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TODDY — The 


LORNE 


HIGHLA 


D WHISKY. 


Pronounced by connoisseurs “THE PERFECTION of WHISKY,” and unrivalled for Toppy. 


Of all Retailers. Wholesale of the sole Proprietors, GREENLEES BROTHERS, 1 Gresham Buildings, Basinghall Street, E.C. (Distilleries 
Argyleshire), and their agents, Marshall and Elvy, Duke Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 








AU DE VIE.—This pure Pale Brandy, 

188 per gallon, is exceedingly free from acidity, 

and very superior to the recent importations of 

Cognac, 38s per dozen—HENRY BRETT and CO., 

Old Furnival's Distillery, Holborn Bars. Established 
1829. 


UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


K PX 4840's. Le. WHISK Y.— 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 

is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the words, 
“KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY,” 

on seal, label, and cork. 

Wholesale Depit, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 


ers RET, 12s per doz. ; 7s per doz. pints ; 
£5 108 per half bhd.; £10 per hhd. duty paid; 
& pure pleasant wine, free from acidity, and of sufti- 
cient body to improve by keeping. 

The same CLARET on DRAUGHT, at 5s per gallon, 
in four-gallon casks, each complete, with tap and vent- 
peg. This plan has been found by experience to 
answer extremely well. 

SAUTERNE, 14s per doz.; 8s per doz. pints; an ex- 
cellent white Vin Ordinaire. 

H. B. FEARON and SON, Holborn Viaduct; and 
145 New Bond Street, London; and Dewsbury, York- 
shire. 

OUSSIRENDER RHEINWEIN: a 
NEW SPARKLING WINE, equal to Cham- 
pagne of first quality, but at a more moderate price. 

This perfectly genuine and sparkling wine from the 
Rhine is now first introduced into this country, and is 
imported solely by Messrs H. B. FEARON and SON, 

It is made entirely from black grapes, as is the case 
with Champagne, which it resembles in colour ; and is 
of two qualities, the Dry and the Ricu, to the former 
of which attention is specially invited. 

54s. per doz. Bottles ; 29s. per doz. Pints. 

H. B, FEARON and SON, Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; 145 

New Bond Street, W.; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


URE AERATED WATERS. 

ELLIS’'S RUTHIN WATERS. 

Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia; 

Gout, Lithia and Potass. 

Corks branded “ R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin,” and 

every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 

and Wholesale of R. ELLIs and SON, Ruthin, North 

Wales. London Agents:—W. Bgst and Sons, Hen- 
rietta Street, Cavendish Square. 


DELICATE and CLEAR COM- 
PLEXION, with a Delightful and Lasting Frag- 
rance, by using the celebrated ** UNITED SERVICE " 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
3. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Caandler. 


CE SAFES and WENHAM LAKE 
ICE.—The WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY'S 
celebrated ICE (in Town or Country), Ice Water 
Pitchers, Ice Butter Dishes, Ice Cream Machines, 
PRIZE MEDAL and NEW DUPLEX REFRIGERA- 
TORS, fitted with water tanks and filters, and all mo- 
dern improvements, can be obtained only at the sole 
office, The Wenham Lake Ice Company, 125 Strand, 














and for 





WHITEHEAD'S 
OLIDIFIED SOUP SQUARES, ready 


K for immediate use, and most nutritious. Sold by 
Grocers aud Chemists. 
Wholesale at 8 and 9 Lime Street Square, E.C. 


INE-FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 24d. a pint. ASK for LIEBIG COM- 
PANY’S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 
the Inventor's Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of genuineness. 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 


XYGENATED WATER holds in 

Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 

that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 

draught, and from its special action on food during the 

process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints. 


Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelied 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Squsre), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


L ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed, *“ Llizabeth Lazenby.” 








)NNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, H ead- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and O©O., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; azd of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 








RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medica) 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
aoft bandage being worn round the body, while the re 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage free 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage free. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post- office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT. 
4 LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and Lés each ; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 





London (corner of Savoy Street). Illustrated lists free. 





“FIELD’S 


OZOKERIT 


| | OUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER 
taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one 
ounce). Prize of the French Institute, 1356. Sole Medal, 
Paris Exhibition, 1867. Silver Medal, 1868, and sup- 
plied to the principal hospitals of Paris since 1854, 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE(SHERRY), 
4s and 8s. Delicious and agreeable to take, and 
superior to all others. 

ma 7 PQrInE {LOZENGES, 4 

BOUDAULT'S PEPSINE {f07ENGES, te 


A very convenient form for persons travelling. 





HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7 Avenue Victoria, Paris, 
A. and M. ZIMMERMANN, 7 Fen Court, London, E.0,. 
May be obtained througb all Chemists. 


R. NAPIER’S EFFERVESCENT 
SALINE POWDERS (Tonic, Alterative, and 
Aperient) are the most rational remedial agents in all 
cases of Eularged Liver, Jaundice, Hemorrhoidal 
Disease, and Obstinate Constipation, and in removing 
all disorders of the Stomach and Bowels. The most 
happy results have been obtained by their use in all 
the above affections. 

Reference permitted to those benefited, which will 
be sent on application, as being preferable to publish- 
ing testimonials. 

Sold in boxes at 23 6d and 4s 6d; sent free for three 
stamps extra, from 

T. GARNER, 75 Allen Road, Stoke Newington, N. 








ers FLY is the acting ingredient 

in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 
speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 3s 6d, 
sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 








E AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 

Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Huir immediately 
it is applied. Sold at 3s 6d, sent free for 54 stamps, 
Had of all Chemists. 


V\REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 

P London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 

@ perfect colour immediately itis used. It is permanent, 
and perfectly natural iu effect. Price 3s 6d, sent by 
post for 54 stamps; and all Chemists. 
AIR-COLOUR WAS HKG. 

—By damping the head with this beautifully 
perfumed Wash, in two days the hair becomes its 
original colour, and remains so by an occasional using. 
10s 6d, sent for stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 24 Higa 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 


OSE MACHIN E.—Lhis is a 

contrivance which, applied to the nose for an 
hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
member consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 
shaped to perfection. Auy one can use them, and 
without paiu. Price 10s 6d, sentcu: riage free. —ALEX. 
ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London. Pamphlet sent for 


two stamps. 
I OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Counsel ard 
Cheer.—Many impurities enter the human body 
during the summer, from the decomposition of animal 
and vegetable matter, which often taints the air and 
renders the water noxious. ‘The grand quulity dis- 
played by these excelent Pills of searching out, expel- 
ling all pernicious particles from the system, constitute 
them the best medicine for averting indigestion, 
bilious attacks, diarrhoea, and Eaglish cholera. Of all 
the various affections of the alimentary canal, cou- 
stautly recurring in a variable climate, Holloway's 
Pills are the best, cheapest, aud safest remedy, since 
they can never act wrongly or be taken without benefit, 
if their accompanying directions receive ouly moderate 
attention, and the diet be restricted to plain, whole- 
some, and digestible food, 

















CANDLES” 











COMFORT FOR 


I N V A L I D S.—J. ALDERMAN, f Fa voereeus aurea hovencn saa. 


+16 SOHO LONDON. 








CHROMOS, ENGRAVINGS, and OLEOGRAPHS.—GEO. REES, 41, 42, 


and 43 RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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STATE 


TRADING 


GLASGOW 


AND 






THE 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


BETWEEN 


NEW YORK, 


AND 


LIVERPOOL 


AN D 


NEW ORLEANS. 





Capital, £1,000,000, in 100,000 Shares of £10 each, 


OF WHICH 40,000 SHARES HAVE ALREADY BEEN SUBSCRIBED. 


£1 per share on applicat’on. 
1 on allotment. 
two months after allotment. 
as may be required, in instalments of not more than £1, 
at intervals of not less than two months. 


S.-i 
The balance cf 7 “= 
£10 





DIRECTORS. 
JAMES JOHNSTON GRIEVE, Esq., M.P.. Caarmmay, 


Archd. Orr Ewing, Esq., of Ball kiorain, M.P. 

George W. Clark, E+q., Merchant, Glasgow. 

Pa rick Dougall, Esq., 2 Grosvenor terrace, Glasgow. 

John Firguson, Esq., 6 Gloucester square, Hyde park, London. 


John Neill, Esq., Sogar Refiner, Greenock. 

Th mas Reid, Esq., Merchant, Glasgow. 

Stewart Souter Robertsoa, Esq, Yr., of Lawhead 
William Taylor, Esq., Grain Merchant, Glasgow 


BANKERS 


The Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh, Glasgow, London, and Branches. 


| 


The C'ty of Gla gow Bank, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Branches. 


BROKERS. 


Auld and Guild, 65 St Vine-nt street, Glaszow. 
Rhenivs and Lawrie, St Andrew square, Edinburgh. 
James A. Murray, 19 Union bui'dings, Aberd: en. 
W. and R. Kitchie, Union Bank buildings, Dundee. 





Huggins and Co, 1 Threadneedle street, London, 
G, avd T, Irvine. 7 India buildings, Liverpool. 
Langston and Pilling, 5 Queen's ct ambers, Manchester. 


SOLICITORS—Moncri.f, Paterson, Forbes, and Barr, 45 West George street, Glasgow. 
MANAGERS—Lewis T. Merrow and Co., 65 Great Clyde street, Glasgow. 
OFFICES—65 Great Clyde street, Glasgow. 

INTERIM SECRETAR Y—James M'Pherson. 


This Company has been formed for the purpose of establishing a line 
of steamers for the conveyance of goods and passengers between tho 

rts of Glasgow and New York, and also between Liverpool and New 
Orleans, calling at such ports as may be found most advantageous. 


Glasgow has now become one of the most important shipping ports in 
the kingdom, possessing many special advantages and facilities for the 
transit of goods and passengers to all pacts of America; but although 
there are five lines of steamers sailing weekly (most of them twice a 
week) from Liverpool to New York, there is only one company sailing 
steamers from Glasgow to that port; and it is a well-known fact that, 
in consequence of the want of sufficient tonnage for the ever-increasing 
shipments from the Clyde, a large portion of the traffic has to be sent 
through other ports. The best evidence of the profitable nature of the 
trade on this station is found in the success of all the lines which have 
hitherto been establishe!. These steamers will make Carrickfergus 
their port of call in Ireland. 

New Orleans is widely known as the gateway for the traffic of the 
Southern and Western States, and largely-increased facilities for the 
development of its great natural advantages have been lately provided 
by liberal Acts of the Legislature of Louisiana, and the enterprise of 
the mercantile community. A network of railways is now spread over 
the South, connecting with the principal stations in the United States, 
including the Northern and Southern Pacific lines; capacious steam 
barges and other vessels of improved construct‘on navigate the Mis- 
siesippi; and numerous steam vessels sail to the principal ports of the 
Gulf of Mexico, the West Indies, and South America, thus opening up 
an extensive field for “through traffic.” 


Two successful steam lines have already commenced running between 
Liverpool and New Orleans, and considering the extensive connection 
tre United Kingdom has with the trade of the Southern and Western 
States of America and adjacent ports, there can be no doubt regarding 
the success of this Jine. Arrangements are being made to call on the 
outward passage at Bordeaux, where a large and profitable business can 
be done. 

Careful estimates have been made of the traffic on both stations under 
the most unfavourable circumstances, and the results, as shown in the 
detailed statements, which may be seen at the Offices of the Solicitors 
and Brokers, are sufficient to yield a profit of upwards of 20 por 
cent. on the capital invested, after deduction of 10 per cent. f r depre- 
ciation and 5 per cent. for renewal of boilers, &c., &c. 


The present offers a most favourable opportunity for entering on such 
an undertaking, as the rapid and progressive cevelopment of the trade 
has created a demand which the numerous steamships now sailing to 
these ports are inadequate to supply. In order, therefore, to take 
advantage of this opening, and to occupy these important stations with- 
out delay, the Company has arranged for the purchase from Messrs 
Lewis T. Merrow and Company and their cc-owners, at a valuation by 
a competent neutral shipbuilder, of the six vessels at present building 
for their State Line. Three of these, 2,400 tons each, intended to 
trade between Glasgow and New York, and named respectively 
**Pennsylvania,” ‘“ Vir.inia,” and “Georgia,” are being built by the 
London and Glasgow Engineering and Iron Shipbuilding Company, at 
Glasgow. The other three, two of which are 1.900 tons each, and one 
2,400 tons or thereabout, named respectively ‘ Louisiana,” “ Minnesota,” 
and “ Alabama,” and intended to trade betweon Liverpool and New 
Orleans, are being built by Messrs Thomas Wingate and Company, 
Glasgow. Estimates have been obtained for six additional steamers, so 





PROSPECTUS. 


that the Company may be able to mairtain sailings weekly between 
Glasgow and New York, and fortnightly between Liverpool and New 
Orleans. 

All the vessels will be built under special survey to register 100 A at 
Lloyd’s, and in respect of speed, appointments, and elegance of pas- 
senger accommodation, will be unsurpassed by those of any other line. 

The laws with regard to steam shipping are now so clearly defined 
that all risks may be covered ; such property has, therefore, become a 
safe and profitable investment for capital, as may be seen by referring 
to the quotations on the Stock Exchange for the shares in the various 
Steamship Companies now in existence, 

The six vessels above referred to will be taken over at a valuation 
made as at Ist May last, by Peter Denny, Esq., shipbuilder, Dum- 
barton, viz. :— 








1. For the three New York vessels, viz., the Penn- £ 
sylvania, Virginia, and Georgia, £64,000 
SE: OF ccscscteiniminnnenioen eeuicbonnasoinn suheemneiti 192,000 0 0 
2. For the three New Orleans vessels, viz., the 
Louisiana and Minnesota, £47,000 each, and 
the Alabama, £54,000 ............45 ovsees papensond 148,000 0 0 
340,000 0 O 
to ba paid to the present owners in cash, less such 
instalments as the builders’ certificates may show to be 
unpaid at the date that the vessels are transferred to 
the Company. 
The other six vessels, which will bo of greator 
size, can be contracted for at a sum not 
CUINIID wincncsestesctnstessccanenssivisameninienins 420,000 0 0 
Making in all ........... ercccccccocccscocsooes 760,000 0 0 


for the fleet of twelve steamships. To meet this sum and complete 
their outfit, and provide for future extension of business and working 
capital, the Company has fixed their capital at £1,000,000 sterling, of 
which £400,000 has been already subscribed. 

The vessels at present building will, it is expected, all be finisho2 
between July, 1872, and early in 1873, so that the Company will be in 
a position to commence operations without delay. 

The terms of transfer will include the whole of the arrangements 
which have been made for the establishment of the State Line in this 
country and America. 

The following agreement has been entered into on behalf of the 
Company :— 

Date.—3rd July, 1872. 
Parties.—Lewis Thorpe Merrow, of the first part, and James 
M‘Pherson, on behalf of the Company, of the second part. 

Copies of the memorandum and articles of association, and of the 
before-namei agreement, can be seen at the Offices of the Solicitors and 
the Company. 

Applications for shares on the form accompanying the prospectur, 
together with a deposit of 1/ per share, should be left at the Company's 
Bankers. The deposit will be returned if no allotment be made, and if 
the number of shares allotted be less than that applied for, the balance 
of the deposits will be applied on account of the amount payable on the 
shares allotted. 

Prospectuses and forms of application can bo obtained from the 
Brokers, Bankers, and Secretary of the Company. 
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CARSON'S PAINT, 


PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 
Ig extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 
It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND | 
COMPO. 
2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 
CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 


Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LvupGATE HILt, LONDON, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEER S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 





GR! ATEFUL—COMFOR’ —eo #, 


EPPS’S COC 
BREAKFAST. 
Sold by Grocers in labelled packets. 
JAMES EPPS &CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London 
Epps’s Milky Cocoa (Cocoa and Condensed Milk). 


rr 
CHOCOLATE, 
Each Cake is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
Milky Chocolate (Chocolate and Condensed Milk). 


CACAOINE 
THIN EVENING BEVERAGE. 


Each packet is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


Milky Cantoine (aatetas and Condensed Milk). 


— and COFFEE SERV ICES, | 
KETTLES on STANDS, TOAST-RACKS, 
BUTTER-COOLERS, CRUET FRAMES, &c. 
ELE&CTRO-SILVER PLATE OF BEST QUALITY. 


CO A. 


MAPPIN & WEBB, Manufacturers, | 


76,77, & 78 OXFORD STREET, W., ? 
AND AT THE LONDON. 
MANSION-HOUSK BUILDINGS, cITY.} 
WHITE FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


ORTL Oc KS’ 
GALLERIES, 
31 ORCHARD STRLET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 


ORTLOCKS beg to announce chat, | 
having now the largest Rooms in the kingdom, 
they have, for the greater convenience of Visitors, 


fog all their Stock in Departments, and are now show- 


ing all their New Season's Patterns in 


— SERVICES. 


: oe ‘RT SERVICES. 











Be AKFAST and TEA SERVICE 
— SERVICES 
a ‘D and PLAIN GL ASS. 


NOLE ADDRESSES: 
203 and 204 Oxrorp STREET; and 
3) ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 


REECH-LOADERS. 
SECON D-HAND. 
REECH-LOADERS 
FROM £10 10s. 
REECH-LOADERS 
BOUGHT for CASH. 
UATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST, 3 STAMPS. 
E WHISTLER, 11 STRAND, 
- e 


LONDON, 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING | 


will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to iis | 


youthful colour and beauty. 

IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT wi!l promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 

BALDNESS prevented. 

IT removes ail dandriff. 

IT contains neither oil nor dye. 

In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 

Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


POTTERY, 


THE SPECTATOR. 
THE PALL MALL,| 


1 COCKSPUR STREET. 


N OTIC TICE, 
The NEW ENTRANCE to the LUNCHEON and 
| REFRESHMENT ROOMS, and _ several additional 
| PRIVATE DINING-ROOMS, are NOW READY. 
HOT and COLD LUNCHEONS ready daily from 
| 1 to 4 o'clock. 
The PALL MALL DINNERS, at 5s, 7s 6d, 10s 6d, of 


a la Carte, and Suppers as usual, 
THE PALL MALL 
OURS IN THE PYRENEES. 

AM NAVIGATION 


| 





issued by the 
COMPANY'S 


TOURISTS’ 
PACIFIC STEAM 
Steamers from 
| LIVERPOOL to the PYRENEES and BACK 
| (Via BorDEAUX), 
| Available for ONE MONTH, at the following rates:— 

First CLASS by Steamer and Railway .................04 £1 
| SECOND CLASS by Steamer & Frrst CLAss by Railway £7 
| Including MAINTENANCE and VIN ORDINAIRE on the 
| Passage to and from Bordeaux. 
| The average duration of the Sea Passage is 2} days. 

Twenty Days are allowed for the Railway Journey 
from Bordeaux, and the time at that place may be 
extended if required. 
Passengers are also booked enon to 
MARSEILLES, Pa 


TOULON. ae RES DE BIGORRE. 
CANNES. BIARRITZ, and 
NICE. MADRID. 





Fall particulars may be had on applying at the 
| Offices of the Company, Harrington Street, Liverpool ; 
N. GRIFFITHS, TATE, and Co., 
Fenchurch Street, London; or MALCOLMs, MACGEORGE, 
} and Co., 22 Exchange Square, Glasgow. 
W. J. CONLAN, Sec retary. 


PROTE CTION FROM FIRE. 


| Be ANT AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
: al ANT AND MAY'S 
| TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 
Be tYANT AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
ARE NOT POISONOUS. 
RYANT AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS. 
| ieee AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 


RYANT AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY HOLDER 


LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. | 


| Railways, 


| 


Fenchurch House, 5 | 


| Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., 


| able. 


[July 6, 1872, 
TO CAPIT ALISTS, 


DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY, 


j 

| SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIROULAR, 

| The JULY Number ready (12 pages), post free, 

| Contains Safe Investments in En; glish and Forej 
we Deb ee, (Insurance, Gas, Tolegraphe, 

| Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, Amer: 

ne on = erican and Colonia} 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUST 

will find this Circular a safe, valuable, seltahie othe. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers. 

33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1352.) 

Bankers: London and Westmiuste ar, Lothbury, BO, EC. 


» > 
IMPORTAN T 
TO INVESTORS. 
HE LONDON INVESTMENT 
CIRCULAR for JULY, now ready, contai ning 
a carefully-selected list of securities for investment, 
paying 5 to 20 per cent. (post free). 


Messrs. JONES ani TALLENTIRE, British and 


0 | Foreign Stock and Share Dealers, 20 Change Alley 
’ 


Cornhill, London, E.C, 








Bankers: London and County Bat ak. 
ae - Now ready. i 
HE INVESTMENT REVIEW; a 


Monthly Record of Commercial and Financial 
Progress. Ex lite = by JOHN R. Pik, Author of “Britain's 
Metal Mines,” Price One Penny. Crown Chambers, 
Threadneedle + ney London. 

N.B.—Investors in Foreign and Colonial Mines wilh 
find in this Review information not otherwise obtain- 





TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually, 
AVINGLON and PENNINGTON’S. 
_4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
with an 


| enumeration of Sate Investments paying from 10 to 


| 20 per cent. 


G. LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.C. 
OVERNMENT SLOCK INVESI- 
MENT COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Offices—33 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. Sir Sinis Joun Grppons, Bart., Lord® 
Mayor of London. 


| Ropert NicHouas Fow cer, Esq., M.P. 


James Goopson, Esq. 
ANTHONY JOHN MUNDELLA, Esq., M.P. 
The Capital and Deposits in this Company are in- 


vested in Government Stocks and Municipal Obliga— 


tions, thereby affording the utmost security. 
Deposits received for one or more years, and 


| interest allowed at the rate of £5 per cent. per annum. 


For use wherever a match is frequently required. | 


BRYANT AND MAY. 
K cATH or INJURY from ACCIDENT, | 


WITH THE CONSEQUENT 
LOSS OF TIME AND MONEY, 
Provided for by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGER'S ASSURANCECOMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
| Injury. 

£650,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant EACH 
YEAR. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Oitices, 

64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


UARDIAN FIRE LIFE 
OFFICE. 


Established 1821.—Subscribed Capital Two Millions. 
11 Lombard Street, Loudon, E.C. 
| DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—JAMES GOODSON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—A RCHIBALD HAMILTON, Esq. 
Joun G, Hubbard, Esq. 


and 









Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. 
a Bonham-Carter, Esq. | Frederick H. Jausou, eq. 
Charles Wm. Curtis ~_ G. J, Shaw-Lefevre, Esq., 
| Charles F. Devas, Esq. | John Martin, Esq. — [M.v. 


Augusius Prevost, Eq. 
Abraham J. Robar Esq. 
William Steven, Ksq. 
Talbot, Esq., 
E 


Francis Hart Dyt 
| Sir W. R. Farquh 
Alban G. H. Gibb 
Thomson Hankey, Esq John G. 
| Ric hard M. Harvey, sq. Henry Vigne, 
Secr: tary— THOMAS PALLEMACH, 
Actuary—SAMUEL Brown, Esq 
N.B.—Fire Policies waich expire at Midsummer must 
be renewed at tae Head Outice, or with the Agents, on 
| or before the 9ta of July. 

| The Accounts publisied under the * Life Assurance 
| Companies Act, i570,” and the C + sali 8 tof ng 
| ,, wee the fullest information respecting tue state of tue 
Cumpany’'s affuirs, and ibe terms on which Fire aud 

Life Assurances may be effected. 


NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
| SUVIETLY, 1 King Wilam Street, London, E.C. 
| Established 1834, 
| Economical Rates of Premium, 
| Bonuses. Premium reduced 50 per cent. 
| Annual Divisivus. 

Policies ou Indian, Military, and Civil risks granted 
| on very advantageous terms, at this Office, or ut its 
Branches in Uaicuttw, Madvas, aud Bombay. 

FREDK. HENDRIKS, Actuary and Secrotars. 


a. 
Bart. 
o8q. 











M.P. 





1- 





Annual Cash 
at last Nine 





CARPET 


The current Bank rate allowed for shorter periods. 

One month's notice ot withdrawal to be given. 

ADVANCES made upon British, Foreign, aud Colonial 
Government Stocks. 

_aepliention to be made to A. W. RAY, Manages, 


egg tee FIRE ‘OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 
(sees CRYSTAL GLAS 
CHANDELIERS. 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOL 
Moderator Lamps, aud Lamps for India, 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFURD STREET, W 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Bri 





Street, (ESTABLISHED 1307.) 
T URKEY and INDI AN CARPE’ 
IMPORTED BY 


WATSON, BUNTLOR, aud CO., 
MANUF ~ bboy ae fO THE ROYAL 
5 & 36 OLD BOND SEREE r, LONDON, W. 


"aren ITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, pad DUBLIN, 1863. 


BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rvoms Covered in One Piece. 


BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 


{ EVVERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
4 issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
in South Australia, Drafts negotiated aud collected, 
money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.U. 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


TOTHING IMPussLBLu.—AGUA 
Fi AMARELLA restores the hu:nan hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JUN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of tae must 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this wou- 
derfal liquid, It is now offered to tue public in a more 
coucentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 33 each; also 53, 7s 6d, and 15s each, 
including brash. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 


FINE 


|e) TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior w auy Tooth 


Powder, gives the teeth a peari-like waiteuess, protects 
the enamel from devay, and imparts 4 pleasing frag- 
runce to the breath. Price 1s bd per put. 

To be had of all Perfumers and Cnemists, and at 
Ange! Passuge, 93 Upper ‘Cuames Street, Loudgn. 
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INDIA OFFICE, 27th September, 1871. 
Y ORDER of the SECRE’ 
STATE for INDIA in COUNCIL. 
NOTICE is hereby GIVEN that appointments to the 
{ndian Public Works Department of Assistant-Engi- 
r, Second Grade, salary Rs.4.200 (about £420) per 
agnoum. will be available in 1874, for such candidates 
as may be found duly qualified. 
For further particulars apply by letter only to the 
Secretary, Public Works Department, India Ojlice, S.W. 


IRTON COLLEGE, SCHOLAR- 
SHIP for WOMEN.—An Entrance Examina- 


| 


tion, in connection with which a Scholarship will be | 
awarded, will be held in October. Forms of Entry, | 
which must be returned filled up on or before August | 


$1, may be obtained from the Hon. Sec , Miss DAVIES, 
37 Cunningham Place, London, N.W. 


— eeeoneabed 

EAMINGTON 
Visitor—The Lonrp Bisnor of WORCESTER. 

This College is founded to supply a liberal education 


COLLEGE.—| 


in accordance with the views of the Church of England. | 


Head Master—The Rev. Josern Woop, M.A., late 
Fellow of St. John’s, and Exhibitioner of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

On July 24th, and following days, there will be an 
examination for the Election of FiVE ANNUAL 
SCHOLARS. 

Further information 
Head Master. 


NTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION. 


Principal.—Dr. KORNEMANN. 


may be obtained from the 





r 
| 


P P . Ore 
Pupils reside alternately in Paris and Coburg in 


Germany. There are a few vacancies for Pupils 
References: Revs. G. Monod, E. de Pressensé, E. 
Bersier, G. Fish, E. Forbes, at Paris: and in Loudon, to 
M. M. Johnson, Esq., 20 Austin Friars, Old Broad 
Street, E.C. 


HAMBERS, Pall Mall.—Snites of 

Chambers to be LET in one of the largest, 

newest, and most conveniently situated houses 
Apply to the housekeeper, 41 Pall Mall, S.W. 








HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL stands 


in its own grounds of five acres, extending to the 


Beach, and the Private Terraces afford the finest 
Marine Promenades attached to any hotel in the 
kingdom. 240 Apartments. Cuisine excellent. Wines 
choice. Table d'Hote daily. 


Address, J. BOHN, Ilfracombe. 


H. 


J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 


TARY of | r 


104 pages, 8vo, price One Shilling. 
HE HAWTHORNE: a Magazine of 
Essays, Sketches, and Reviews. 
ONTENTS OF JULY Numpen. 
THe LIKENESS AND UNLIKENESS OF PLATO AND | 
ARISTOTLE. By J. C. Earle, B.A. 
JESSIE AYTUN, THE PROTEGKE. Chaps. I to IV. 
THE PRINCIPLE OF ARBITRATION IN INTERNATIONAL 
Disputes. By J. H. Hiley. 


Sonnets: CHECKS—THE DEATH OF Byron. By IL. C. 
Earle, B.A. 

THOUGHTS AMID GREEN FIELDS ; OR, CHARACTERISTICS 
or Sprinc. By M. 

THE TOR SANGUIGNA. By W. Clavering Robinson. 

THOMAS TAYLOR, THE PLATONIST. 

AN Ear For Music. 

VoxoLoey. 

SKETCHES IN NEW ZEALAND. No. IL. By V.P. 

Tue DREAM OF A RAMBLER. Part IV. | 


Reviews: FERREY'S RECOLLECTIONS OF PuGIN. No. 
ll. By M. 
CARLYLE. By W. Clavering. 
ROBINSON. 
NOTICES OF BOoKs, 
R. WASHBOURNE, 18A Paternoster Row. 


YE ATHANASIAN CREED.—The 

GUARDIAN of Wednesday, July 10, will contain a 
full report of the Speeches of the Bishops in Convoca- 
tion on this Creed. Price 6d, by post 7d. 5 Burleigh 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
Square, London.—Founded 1841. 
PaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 35,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, iu various languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members, Read- 
ing-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 
Prospectus on application. Catalogue, price 15s; to 
members, 10s 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


YNCIENTIFIC PRESENTS.—) 
h Collections to illustrate “Lyell’s Elements of | 
Geology,” and facilitate the important study of Minera- | 
logy and Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 1,000 
Guineas; also single specimens of minerals, rocks, 
fossils, and recent shells, Geological Maps, hammers, 
ali the recent publications, &c., of 

J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149 
Strand, W.6, 

Private instruction is given in Geology and Minera- | 





| logy by Mr. TENNANT, F.G.S., 149 Strand, W.C, 


the Queen, the Roya! Family, and the Courts | 


of Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter, 114 to | 


120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, London; also at 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham. 
OR GEN TLEMEN.—H.J.NICOLL'S 
light Half-Guinea Llama Dust Coats, also India 
Cloth. 25s; Poplin Silk Coats, 52s 64: Allied Water- 
proof Tweed Overcoats, 20s; if with Silk Lapels, One 
Guinea each; also, if in fine Melton Cloths, from two 
to three guineas. Tourists’ Suits, with all necessaries 
fora complete Outft. 


OR BOYS returning from School. — 

H. J. NICOLL'S Knickerbocker Suits, from 21s ; 
Morning Suits, from 25s; Evening Dress Suits, from 
$53; Highland Suits, from 338; Summer Overcorts, in 
Allied Tweed cloths, from 14s ; in Melton cloths, from 


2is. 
OR LADIES.—H. J. NICOLL’S 
Riding Habitsin various-coloured Tweed, Melton, 
and Superfine Cloths, from £3 3s to £88s; Pantaloons, 
3ls 6d; Riding Hats Trimmed, from 21s; Water- 
proof Tweed Cloaks, from 21s, F .shionable Costumes 
for the Promenade, Yachting, or Travelling. 

LONDON ADDRESSES: 114 to 120 Regent Street, and 
22 Cornhill. Brancues: 10 Mosley Street, Man.- 
chester; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool; and 39 New Street, 
Birmingham. 

NHE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 

SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro 
duced more| than 30 years ago by WILLIAM §S. 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is the best article next to 
Silver that can be used as such, usefuily or ornament - 
ally, as by no test can it be distinguished from rea] silver. 




















Fiddle | Bead ; King’s 
Patterns :— or Old| or or 
Silver, [Thread| Shell. 
m a = 
Per doz. Ls dj£s dl fsa 
Table Forks or Spoons .....0f 11).{2 L.| 2 4. 
Dessert do. do. P a8 29.48 7.12. 
Tea Spoons .......... sescssetccnsccee! « 08.4 OD .] BD. 


These are as strongly plated and in every respect 
at least equal to what other houses are selling as their 
first quality at very much higher prices. A second 
quality of Fiddle Pattern:—Table Spoons and Forks, 
£133 per doz.; Dessert, 16s 6d per doz.; Tea Spoons, 
1ls per doz. 

Tea and Coffee Sets from £3 15s to £21 163; Dish 
Covers from £9 to £26: Corner Dishes, £7 103 to 
£18 18s the set of four; Warmers, £7 24 #d to £15 Ibs; 
Bascuit Boxes, 12s to £5 5s: Cruet and Liquor Frames, 
Plated Dessert Knives and Forks, Fish-eating Knives 
and Forks and Carvers, at proportion:te prices, All 
kiuds of replating done by the patent process. 


\ ILLIAM Ss. BURTON, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sen is a Catalog ue, 
containi.g upwards of 850 Llustrations of bis unr: 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices aad Pians of the 2 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, La, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5.&6 Perry's Place 
and | Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON 
will always andertake delivery at a small ixed rate. 





YUDDEN MOURNING.—|! 
Ss Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any 
part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, | 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, millinery, | 
besides materials at 1s per yard and upwards from the 
piece, all marked in plain figures, and at the same price 
as if purchased at the London General Mourning Ware- 
house, in Regent Street. Reasonable esiimates also | 
given for household mourning at a great saving to 
large or small families. 

JAY'S, | 


The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 


: oa 
ISHER'’'S GLADSTONE BAG. | 
—The GLADSTONE BAG is a Portmanteau and 


{ 


| 
| Dressing Case combined; is also made as an Empty 


Travelling Bag. 
PORTMANTEAUS, DRESSING CASES, &c., 
moderate prices, made on the premises. 
ELEGANCIES for PRESENTS. Catalogues post 


free 
FISHER, 188 Strand, London, W.C. 


4 and PERRINS’ SA UCE. 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce, ' 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivallod for piquancy and Aaveur. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout tae World. 


7 teeers CHUTNEY. 


Messrs. W. H. JONES and CO., of Tirhoot, beg to 
inform late resideuts in India that their celebrated 
Chutney can be obtained of ail Ltalian Warebonse- 
men and Grocers throughout the Kingdom, and whols- 
sule only of their Agents, CROSSE and BLACK WELL, 
Soho Square. None genuine without tae label bearing 
their name and that of Crossé and BLACKWELL. 


AJILEY'’S IMPROVED BieLls.— 
Prize medal awarded for superiority of con- 
struction. Prices from 15s to 428. Fall particulars 
aud directions for measurement post free. Elastic 
stuckiugs of every description, trusses, enemas, air and 
water beds, pillows, cushions, &e.—W. H. BAILEY 
and SON, 418 Oxtord Street, London, W. Established 
1533, 


at 








YNOUT and RHEUMATISM.—The 
excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
qu ckly relieved aud cured in a few days by tuat cole- 
brated medicine, BLALL’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
PLLLS. 
hey reqiire no restraint of diet or confinement 
durivg their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
ultacking any vital part 
Sold by all medicine Ven lors, at 1s 1jd and 2s 9d 


I 





| per box, or obtained turougut any Chemist 


TPHE QUARTERLY REVIEW.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the 
FORTHCOMING NUMBER of the above Periodical 
must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 6th, and 
Bills by the 8th July. 
JOHN MurRRAY, Albemarle Street. 


rPAHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
265, will be published on MONDAY, JULY 15 





CONTENTS. 
1. PILGRIMAGES TO THE SHRINES OF ENGLAND. 
2. THE R-1GN OF TERROR AND ITs Secret POLICE. 
3. Mr. JOHN STUART MILL AND HIS SCHOOL. 
4. ITALIAN PAINTING. 
5. REVISION OF THE BIBLE. 
6. THE STUARTS. 
7. ENGLAND AND FRANCE, THEIR CUSTOMS, MANNERS, 


AND MORALITY, 
. COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION AND THE CIVIL SERVICE. 
. PRigsTs, PARLIAMENTS, AND ELECTORS. 
JOHN MuRRAY, Albemarle Street. 


con 











Now ready, price 6s. 


} leas BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. No. CXI. for JULY. 
CONTENTS, 


1. WILLIAM OF OCCAM. 
2. Wit AND Humour, 
3. OUR COAL SUPPLY. 





4. Marco PoLo. 
5. AN ECCLESIASTICAL TOURNAMENT IN EDINBURGH, 
6. THE AGRICULTURAL LABOU RERS’ STRIKE. 


7. PRUSSIAN INFLUENCE ON GERMAN LITERATURE. 
8. RESULTS OF DISESTABLISHMENT IN IRELAND. 
9. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
London : Hopper and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, 
Price 2s 6d, 
T= THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
No. XXXVIIL JULY, 1872. 
1. RECENT PUBLICATIONS ON BUDDHISM. 
Amberley. 
2. THe INTUITIONAL PHILOsOPHy IN A New Form. By 
John Owen. 
3. FREDERICK 
Anglicanus, 
. THE NONCONFORMIST Proc RAMME AND PoLicy. By 
H. W. Crosskey. 
. Tus BENNETT JUDGMENT, 
Charles Beard, B.A. 
6. Gov IN NaTuRe. By James Martineau, 


By Lord 


DeNnIsON Maurice. By Presbyter 


4 


x 
7) 


By Courtney Kenny and 


| 7, NOTICES OF BoOKs. 


b 


Publishers: Messrs. WILLIAMS and NorGats, 14 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 20 
South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
LACKWOOD'’S MAGAZINE, for 

JULY, 1872. No. DCLXXXL Price 2s 6d. 

CONTENTS, 
Tue MAID OF SkeR.—Conclusion. 
Tuk Bririse Tountst In Norway. 
A CENTURY OF GREAT PorTS.—No. VII.: Lord Byron. 
A TRUK KKFOKMER.—Part V. 


| OLD MAIDs. 
| A PRECARIOUS EXISTENCE, 


CHARLES JAMES LEVER. 
W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


IBLIOTHEQUE UNIVERSELLE 

et KEVUE SUISSE, 

Published monthly, Subscription per annum 25s, post 
free, 233; single Nos. 23 64, post free 28 Od. 
CONTENTS OF NO. 175, ron JULY. 

1. LES CARACTERKS DE LA PHYSIQUE MODERNE, Par 

M. Ernest Naville. 

2. HANS WALDMANN, BOURGMESTRE DE ZURICH, 
M. Kugene Secretan. 

3. SORNES DE LA VIE MUSULMANE DANS L'INDE— 
Madar. Nouvelle. Par M. Auguste Glardon 
(Seconde partie.) 

4. L'AuTaicuk,80U8S Manie-Turrise. Par M. A, de 

(Suite et fin.) 


Circourt, 

5. PRISONNIER DE GUERRE EN FRANCE. 

6. CHRONIQUE LITTERAIRE DE PAKS, — Paris, ses 
organes, ses fonctions, et sa vie—Son role et sa 
place dans le monde—La caracttre parisien— 
Molitve et le gamin du faubourg Saint-Aatoine— 
L'argot—Un mot de Troppmann—Hérédité des 
mauvais instincts—Les délicatesses de Lacenaire— 
Le service divin dans les prisons—Le progres 
historique—La guillotine. 

7. CHRONIQUE ITALIKNNE.—A Madame E.., P...—Le 
clergé préseut et le pape futur—Le théatre en 
Italie—La censure au boa vieux tempe—Ua spec- 
tateur indemuisé—/.'émancipation des femmes, par 
G. Reciardi—Le voyage du Prince Humbert— 
L'inoudation du Ferrarais—Les revues et les livres. 

& CHRONIQUE POLITIQUE 

BULLETIN LUTE RAIRE ET BIBLIOGRAPHIQUE. 

BAuTuks and Lowell, Foreigu Booksellers, 14 Great 

Marlbvrough Street, London, W. 


NHAMBERS'S JOURNAL.—4let 
YEAR. 
ContTants oF JULY Part.—Price Sit. 

YESTERDAYS WITH AUTHORS 

A STORY OF DESKRTION. 

THe RING OF RINGS. 

A N&w sleroov or CHOOSING A WIFE 

THe Homes oF OTHER Days. 

About VuorTyY. 

Bak ONB. 

A VOeT’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

CHRONOGRAMS AND CHRONOPHONS. 

SKUNKTOWN. In ‘Two Parts. 

Tus LAND OF DESOLATION. 

Greenwicu HosriraL. 

MOuNT Vesuvius. 

‘THs MONTH; SCiMNCE AND ARTS. 

Fiv« Pis0ss OF ORIGINAL POETRY. 

And Chapters L-LX. of an entirely Original Tale, 
entitied, 
A WOMAN'S VENGEANCE. 
Sold by Booksellers, Newsvendors, and at Railway 
Stations. 


Par 








864 THE 


SPECTATOR. 


[July 6, 1879, 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 
The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for JULY. Edited 


by JOHN MORLEY. 
Tne RePuBLICAN MOVEMENT IN Europe. IL. 
BEETHOVEN. By the Hon, Robert Lytton. 
THe GALWAY JUDGMENT. By Professor Beesiy. 
‘THomas LOVELL Beppors. By T. F. Kelsall. 
THE STPIKE OF THE FARM LABOURERS. By W. E. Bear. 
THe Eustace DtAMONDS Chaps. XLIX. to LII. By Authony Trollope. 


OTHER COUNTRIES. By Major William 


MorRRIsON BELL. 2 yols. demy 8vo, with numerous I/lustrations and Maps. 
[On Monday. 


THIRTY YEARS in the HAREM; or, the Auto- 


biography of Melek-Hanum, Wife of H.H. Kibrizli-Mehemet-Pasha. 
8yo, price 14s, 


UP in the NORTH. Notes of a Journey from 


London to Lulea and into Lapland. By THOMAS SHAIRP. Crown 8vo, witha 
Map and Illustration, price 8s. 


TRY CRACOW and the CARPATHIANS. 


Captain HuTcatNson, R.A., F.R.G.S., Author of * Try Lapland.” Post 8vo, with 
Illustrations and a Map, price 8s. 


TRY LAPLAND; a Fresh Field for Summer 


Tourists. With Illustrations anda Map. Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


CONCERNING JOHN'S INDIAN AFFAIRS. By 


Ropert H. EuuIoT. 8vo, price 9s. 


CHARLES DICKENS as a READER. By Charles 


KENT. Crown 8yo, price 8s, (This day. 


RABIES and HYDROPHOBIA. By George 


FLEMING, F.R.G.S., &c. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, price lis. 


By Senor Castelar. 


[Next week. 


SPEECH of the EARL of SHAFTESBURY on the 


SECOND READING of the BALLOT BILL in the HOUSE of LORDS. June 
10, 1872. Sewed, 1d. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL by WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


SATANELLA; a Story of Punchestown. By G. 


J. WHYTS-MELVILLE. 2 vols., with Illustrations. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ANNALS of an EVENTFUL LIFE.” 


THREE to ONE; or, Some Passages out of the 


Life of Amicia Lady Sweetapple. By GzORGE WkBBE DASENT, D.C.L., Author 
of * Annals of an Eventful Life.” 3 vols. [Second Edition. 


A PASSION in TATTERS. By Annie Thomas. 


3 vols. [This day. 


GREVILLE LANDON. By Pier Lisle. 3 vols. 


[Next week, 


MABEL HERON. By Edward Peacock. 3 vols. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (Corner or CHANCERY LANE), LONDON, E.C. 
yor PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Country on 
orders over 20s. Per ream. 
Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... ooo ooo ooo ooo eee ewe 3/0 
Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) o0e son eos ose a ae 
Superfine Thick Cream-Laid Note (especially recommended)... eee wwe 5/0 
Straw Paper, * Patent (adapted for rapid writing)... ooo eve ose eve 2/6 
Fovolscap Papers, blue orcream ... «+ oe ove + 10/6, 12/6, & 14/6 
Outsides Foolscap ... o- coe ooo eee we 6/6 
Le:ter Paper for Scribbling ee ove plain, 4/0; ruled do. 4/6 
The “ Vellum Wove Ciub-House" Note... a 900 see Jive quires for 2/6 
Superfine Cream or Biue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6, and 6/6 per 1,000, 
Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000. 
COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/C per 100. Polished steel dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices ch arged by the retail houses. 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery, Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. 














Just published, in 1émo, price Is, 

.* E the BENEFICENT USES of PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
- ADEQUATELY SUPPORTED by their PRESENT ORGANISATION? A 
Social Question. By JAMES HAWKINS, 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


Oo yereem PLANNING; with Illustrations. By the Architect 
of the Central Board.—See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 44, or by post 43d ; 
also for View and Plan of Hull Banking Company's Offices—The Sewer Accident— 
Wages, Man, and Machinery—The Strike—Foreign Pictures at the International, 
&c.—1 York Street, W.C.; and all Newsmen. 
I ORE’'S GREAT PICTURE of * CHRIST LEAVING the 
PRETORIUM.” Size, 33 feet by 22 feet. 
With other pictures at the Dor GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. 


CC HLORALU 


THE SAFE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 














Ten to Six. 


M, 





OHLORALUM IS THE FEVER PREVENTATIVE. LIQUID. 
CHLORALUM IS ODOURLESS DEODORIZER. POWDER. 
CHLORALUM IS NON-POISONOUS. WOOL, 
CHLORALUM IS A SAFEGUARD AGAINST INFECTION. WADDING. 





THE CBLORALUM COMPANY, 1 GREAT WINCHESTER STARBRBT BUILDINGS. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ORNWALL MINERALS RAILWAY.—Issue of 3,750 Six 


r Cent. fully paid-up Preference Shares of £100 each, being the Preference 


pe 
Capital of the CORNWALL MINERALS RAILWAY and HARBOUR COMPANY 
| LIMITED. Registered under the Companies’ Acts. 1862 and 1867, with Limited Lia! 


bility. Capital of the Company, £750,000, viz., 3,750 £4 per cent. Preference Shares of 
£100 each, 3,750 Ordinary Shares of £100 each. With Borrowing Powers, which 
will be exercised to the amount of £250,000, by the issue of £5 per cent. Debentures 


| towards the construction of the Works. 


Demy | 


| 


DirKcrors. 
A. C. Sherriff, Esq., M.P. (Chairman), Rosedale and Ferry Hill Ironworks 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Dunraven. : 
Charles Gilpin, Esq., M.P., Director of the South-Eastern Railway Company. 
Sampson Lloyd, Esq., Patent Shaft and Axletre2 Company Wednesbury. 
J. S. Louth, Esq., Director of the Cornwall Consolidated Mines Corporation. 
C. Hf. Robarts, Esq., Director of the Bessemer Steel & Orduance Co. Limited 
Charles E. Treffry, Esq., Place, Fowey. and Newquay, Cornwall. . : 
George Wilson, Esq., Director of the Moukland Iron and Coal Comp any. 
BANKERS—Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co., Lombard Street, London, E.C.; th 
Miners’ Bavk, Truro, Cornwall. 7 

ENGINEERS—W. H. ‘lhomas, Esq.; H. R. Woolbert, Esq. 
SOLICITORS— Messrs. Cope, Rose, and Pearson, 26 Great George Street, Westminster. 
SecreTary—R. C. Preston, Esq. 
Broker—J. F. H. Read, Esq , 4 Austin Friars, London, E.C. 
AvupitoRs—Messrs. Price, Holyland, and Waterbouse, 13 Gresham St.. London, E.C 
— 4 = + rail and 28 Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, 

ondon, E.C, , 


The Directors are prepared to receive Subscriptions for 3,750 £6 per cent, fully 
paid-up Preference Shares in this Company, at par, payable as follows :— 
£10 ove ove eee On application, 
15 + ‘ate soo on «+ « Sllotment. 
20 ooo on —_ ose «+s 95 Ist November, 1872. 
20 ove wes ooo ove es» 55. L8t March, 1873, 
20 ove ove ous os es = 9y_ Ist July, 1873, 
15 pie een i om ««» yy lst November, 1873. 


Total......£100 per Share. 

The interest at 6 percent. will accrue on the d»pos't and paym ont on allotment 
from the date of the allotment, and on each subsequent iustalmeant from the date of 
payment thereof, and will be payable half-yearly, oa the Ist January and Ist July 
in each year, at the Company's bankers, The tirst half-yearly payment of interest 
will take place on the Ist January next. 

Subscribers muy anticipate calls on any of the dates of ptymant under discount 
at the rate of £5 per cent. per annum on amounts paid in anticipation. 

Non-payment of the sum due on allotment, or of any of the su¥sequent instal- 
ments, will render the allotment and all pay.aeuts in respect thereof liable to 
forfeiture. 

ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

The necessity for accomodating by railway facilities the great mining properties 
in West Cornwall, and conveying without cartage or break of gauge the mineral 
products from and to the porta, has long been felt. Tue recent discovery of large 
deposits of Spathose aud Hematite [ron Ore of the flaest qauvlity has mide the need 
still more urgent, and with the view to meet these raquirem sats a Syste n of Rail- 
ways has been designed, which will be best comprehended by reference to tho 
accompanying map. 

The project comprises— 

1. The eatire reconstruction of about 18 miles of existing Railway and Tramway, 
and their conversion into a first-class ordinary gauge railway, to be worked by 
locomotives. 

2. The construction of about 22 miles of new railway. 

3. The construction of about 4 miles of brauch lines, in addition to numerous 
sidings, into important works shown on the map which have at present no railway 
communication. 

4. The acquisition under lease of two other lines of railway of the aggregate 
length of about eight miles, forming connecting links between the new lines and 
the present existing coast line, called * The Cornwall Railway.” 

5. The acquisition for a term of sixty years from January 1, 1872, of Newquay 
Harbour on the North, with its approaches, and the rights of levying tolls, and 
important facilities for wharfage accommodation and for shipment of freights as 
Par Harbour on the south. 

6. Important rights and privileges at the Harbour of Fowey on the south (already 
accessible to vessels of 1,000 tons’ burdeu at all times of the tide), from which 
extensive shipments of iron ore and china clay, foreign and coastwise, are now 
made. The harbour will be further improved and adapted, by the addition of 
extensive wharves, sidings, and other accommodation works, to the shipping of at 
least 2,500 tons of material per day. 

By the completion of these railways a direct communication will he formed be- 
tween the Harbour of Newquay on the north and the Harbours of Par aad Fowey 
on the south coast of Cornwall, opening communication with extensive china-clay 
works and numerous tin and copper mines, as well as with the recently discovered 
iron mines in these districts. 

The Works have been commenced, and are ia active progress, under a contra 
entered into by the Company with a competent and responsible contractor, provi 
ing for their final completion by the Ist of July, 1874. This contract comprises:- 
The acquisition of the necessary land (already contracted for); alterations anc 
construction of tramways and railways, complete equipment of the lines, ample 
rolling stock for carrying on a large traffic, improvemeuts at Fowey Harbour, pay~ 
ment of iaterest on capital during construction, and all other incidental expenses. 
The share capital of the Company, with the amount to be raised by Debentures as 
above, will provide for the requirements of this contract. 

With regard t» the probable revenue of the Company, the following estimate has 
been made by Mr. J. S. Louth, after careful inquiry into the resources and capa 
bilities of the district, on the occasion of visits made by him to the locality with this 





object :— : 
Minimum yearly traffic guaranteed by Cornish Consolidated Mines Corporation 
(Limited) :— 
Iron ore, minerals, coke, coal, &€., 350,000 tons At 48 — ....ceceeseeeeeeee £70,000 
From other sources— 
Iron ore and other minerals (being the quantity estimated as 
actually forwarded last year), 140,000 toms &t 48...........ceceeceeeeeeee 28,000 
China clay, according to returns for last year, 200,000 tons at 33 6d = 35,000 
Granite, coal, timber, bricks, artificial manures, lime, shell sand, 
and intermediate traffic, 150,000 tous at 2s 6d 18,75" 
General merchandise, 20,000 tons at 73 Gd... ee ceeeee 7,500 aie 
Zot 
Harbour and wharfage dues, Newquay and Fowey ......cce-seseeeee ioe 10,000 


£169,250 
Deductions 50 per cent. of traffic receipts, being an extreme charge 
for working expenses, cost of renewal, and upholding of rail- 












ways. and the harbours and wharves .......0+..0-+ sdovebncoveoreuseasetens £79.625 
Rents payable by the Company, say ............. 8,000 
Interest on £250,000 debentures, at 5 per COMt. .....s.ceceereereersereeres 12,500 ore 
CCU bean 
Leaving @ Clear net balance Of .......ccceseeerseercersnesnssererscersnsessetesneesses £69,125 





This balance of £69.125, being more than three times the amount req 
the interest on the preference capital now offered for subscription, it follows that 
an investment made upon the basis of the above estimated returus may be con 
sidered as well secured and safe. 

Applications for shares, accompanied by a payment of £10 per share on the 
amount applied for, should be forwarded to the Baukers, Messrs. Glyn, Mills 
Currie, aud Co., Lombard Street, E.C., London. : 

If no allotment is made the deposit will be returned in full. Should a smallet 
amount be allotted than applied for, the balance paid on application will be applied 
towards payment of the amvuunt payable on allotment. Failure to pay any instel- 
ment at the due date will render all previous payments liable to forfeiture. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtaiued of the Bunkers, Messrs 
Glyn, mills, Currie, aud Co. Lombard Street, E.C., Loudon; tho Miners’ Bank. 
Truro; of J. F. H. Read, 4 Austin Friars, the Broker; or of the Secretary, *! the 
Offices, 27 and 28 Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, EC. 
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July 6, 1872.] THE 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


- 





NOTICE.—Now ready, a NEW and IMPORTANT BOOK of TRAVELS, by 
Captain BURTON, F.RB.G.S., &., and Fe TYRWHITL DRAKE, F.RS., &., 
entitled, 


UNEXPLORED SYRIA. With a New Map of 
Syria, Illustrations, Inscriptions, * the Hamad Stones,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 

“The work before us is no common book of travels; it is rather a series of 
elaborate, and at the same time luminous, descriptions of the various sites visited 
and explored by the authors, either together or singly, and of the discoveries made 
there by them.”—Atheneum. 


The RECOLLECTIONS and REFLECTIONS of 


F. R. PLANCHE (Somerset Herald). A Professional Autobiography. In 2 vols. 
8v0. [Ready this day. 


NEW BOOK of TRAVELS by G. A. SALA. 


UNDER the SUN. By Georce Aveustus Sana, 


Author of “My Diary in America in the Midst of War," &c. 1 vol. 8vo. 
(Now ready. 


The LIFE and TIMES of MARGARET of ANJOU. 
By Mrs. HOOKHAM. 2 vols. 8vo. [Vow ready. 
The COURT of ANNA CARAFA: an Historical 


Narrative. By Mrs. St. JoHy. In 1 vol. 8vo. (Now ready. 


JUDICIAL DRAMAS: Romances of French Criminal 


Law. By HENRY SPICER. 1 vol. 8vo. [Vow ready. 


The RETENTION of INDIA. By Atexanper 


HALLIDAY. In 1 vol. [Vow ready. 


The VICAR’S DAUGHTER: a New Story. By 
GEORGE MACDONALD, Author of “ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” *‘ The 
Seaboard Parish,” &c. [/n a few days. 


A WAITING RACE. By Epmunp Yates, Author of 


“ Broken to Harness,” ** Black Sheep,” &c. (Jn a few days. 


The GOLDEN LION of GRANPERE. By Antony 


TROLLOPE, Author of * Ralph the Heir,” “Can You Forgive Her?” &c. 
LVow ready. 


READY-MONEY MORTIBOY; a Matter-of-Fact 
Story. In 3 vols. [Vow ready. 


UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE. A Rural 
Painting of the Dutch Schoot By the Author of * Desperate Remedies,” &c. | 
In 2 vols. [Now ready, | 


COMING HOME to ROOST. By Geraup Grant. 
In 3 vols. 
UNDER WHICH KING? By P. W. Jounsroy, M.P. 


In 1 vol. [Now ready. 


UNDER the RED DRAGON. By James Grayr, | 


Author of * The Romance of War,” “ Only an Ensign,” &c,&c. [Now ready. 
LOYAL. A New Novel, in 3 vols. 
The FATAL SACRIFICE. A New Novel, in 1 vol. 


[Vow ready. 


By the Author of “No 


[Vow ready. 





| 


SAVED by a WOMAN. 
Appeal,” &., &c. 3 vols. 
The SOUL and MONEY. A New Novel, in 1 vol., 


price 7s 6d. [Now ready. 


MIDNIGHT WEBS. By G. M. Fenn, Author of 


“The Sapphire Cross,” &c. In 1 vol., fancy cloth binding, price 10s 6d. 
[Now ready. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


THE PUBLISHING COMPANY'S (Limited) NEW WORKS. 


NEW WORK on RUSSIA. 
r + e . _¢ ° 
IVAN at HOME; or, Pictures of Russian Life. 
By Herpert Barry, Author of “ Russia in 1870," &e. With numerous Original 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15s. See Atheneum review, April 27. 








NEW POEM by Mr. MORTIMER COLLINS. 
The BRITISH BIRDS: a Communication from | 


the * Ghost of Aristophanes.” Post 4to, pp. 76, price 5s. 


NEW STORY of COLONIAL LIFE. } 

Ready this day, in crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. | 
TREASURES LOST and FOUND: a Story of | 
Life in Tasmania. By a TASMANIAN LADY. 
Full of lively and accurate descriptions of colonial life, home life in the colony | 

| 

! 


among the upper classes being for probably the first time described from the point | 
of view of a highly educated lady, whose own home is there. 








London: the PUBLISHING COMPANY (Limited), 7 Quality Court, 
Chancery Lane, W.C. 








ainnnant a wequenaenenes . . a | 
ry rom va) r 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S WORKS. | 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. | 
Price 5s each, cloth extra, 
THE MACDERMOTS LOTTA SCHMIDT. | 
THE KELLYS. BELTON ESTATE, 
MARY GRESLEY. RACHEL BVY. j 
TALES OF ALL COUNTRIES. MISS MACKENZIE. | 
CASTLE RICHMOND. | 
Also, uniform in size and binding. price 3e each, cloth extra:— 
ORLEY FARM. CAN YOU FORGIVE HER? 
PHINEAS FINN HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. 
DOOTOR THORNE. THE BERIRAMS. 
RALPR T HEIR. 


London. CBAPMAN and HAL and at all Bookeellere and Railway Stations. 


‘SELECTED LETTERS of CICERO. 


NEW BOOKS. 


This day, in extra feap. 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


The TWO GREAT TEMPTATIONS.—The 


Temptation of Man, and the Temptation of Christ. Lectures delivered in the 
Temple Church, Lent, 1872. By C.J. VAv@HAN, D.D., Master of the Temple. 


LONGER ENGLISH POEMS. With Notes 


Philological and Explanatory, and an Introduction on the Teaching of English, 
chiefly for use in Schoola, Edited by J. W. Havgs, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo, 
4s 6d. [This day. 


SECOND EDITION of VOLUME II. of 


REYNOLDS’ SYSTEM of MEDICINE. 


Containing Diseases of the Nervous System and of the Stomach. &vo, 25a. 
(Vols. I. and LIL., 25s each.) his day. 


A SERMON on the RECENT JUDGMENT of 


the JUDICIAL COMMITTEE of the PRIVY COUNCIL in “SHEPPERD ¢. 
BENNETT," preached on June 16th, 1872, by the Rey. James MooRHOUSR, MA., 
Vicar of Paddington. 8vo, 1s. (This day. 


MACMILLAN and CO., LONDON. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 
MARJORY. By Mitume Deane. Crown 8vo, 


price 4s 6d. (This day. 


CHRISTINA NORTH. 


2 vols, crown 8yvo, 21s. 
MACMILLAN and CO., LONDON, 





By E. M. Arcuer. 
[This day. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS OF THE CLARENDON PRESS. 
A  SANSKRIT-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


Etymologically and Philologically arranged, with special reference to Greek, 
Latin, Gothic, German, Anglo-Saxon. and other cognate Indo-European 
Languages. By MONIER WILLIAMS, M.A., Boden Professor of Sanskrit at 
Oxford. 4to, £4 14s 6d. (This day. 


CALENDAR of the CLARENDON STATE 
PAPERS PRESERVED in the BODLIEAN LIBRARY, Vol. L., to January, 1649. 
Edited by the Rev. O. OoLe, M A. and W. H. Bitss, B.C.L, under the direc- 
tion of the Rey. H. O. Coxe, M.A, 8vo, 18s, [This day. 


With 


Notes for the use of Schools. By C, E. Parcuanp, M.A., and E. R. Bernarp, 
M.A, Extra feap. 8vo, 3s, (This day. 


SELECTED LETTERS of PLINY. With 
Notes for the use of Schools. By ©. E. Pricuinp, M.A, and E. R. Bernarp, 
M.A. Extra feap. 8vo, 3s. (This day. 


ry’ ~Y ‘rr ’ . s » ‘el ro re 

The SATIRES of PERSIUS. With a Transla- 
tion and Commentary by J. CONINGTON, M.A., late Professor of Latin in the 
University of Oxford ; to which is prefixed a Lecture on the Life and Writings 
of Persius, delivered at Oxford, by the same Author. Edited by H. NETTLESHIP, 
M.A. 8vo, 78 6d, (This day. 


EUSEBIUS’ ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


According to the Text of Burton. With an Introduction by Wa. Barent, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History. Crown 8vo, & 6d. [This day. 


The COMMENTARIES of CASSAR. The 
CIVIL WAR. Book I. Edited, with Notes, by C. E. Moser ry, M.A., Assistans- 
Master at Rugby School. Extra feap. 8vo, 2s. (The Subject for the Cambridge 
Loca] Examinations for 1872.) (This day. 


Oxford: Printed at the CLARENDON PRESs, and 
Published by MACMILLAN and CO., London, Publishers to the University. 


THE 


In 8vo, pp. 244, price 7s 6d, cloth. 


FUEL OF THE 
By W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.R.AS., F.C.S. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


SUN. 





WARNE'S COMPANION LIBRARY—NEW VOLUMES. 
In large feap., picture boards, 23 each, post free 23 4d, or bound in cloth, 2e 6d 
4 lee SEASON TICKET. By Sam Strick. 
The MUMMY. By Mra, Loupon. 
The TWO COUSINS; or, The Contrast. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Varden. 


FLORENCE MARRYAT'S POPULAR NOVELS. 
New volumes, 2s each ; post free, 23 4d. 
ILE GIRLS of FEVERSHAM. 
HER LORD and MASTER. 
PREY of the GODS. 
WOMAN AGAINST WOMAN, 
TOO GvOD for HIM. NELLY BROOKE. 
GERALD ESTCOURT. For EVER and EVER, 3s, 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


PETRONEL. 
VERONIQUE, 
LOVE'S CONFLICT. 








WARNES POPULAR TWO-SHILLING NOVELS, 
FOR THE TOURIST, SEASIDE, &c. 


YLVESTER SOUND, the SOMNAMBULIST. By Henry 


CUCKTON. 
RUTLEDGE. 


The LOVE MATCH. 
CHRISTINE. 


The SAUCY ARETHUSA. 

WALTER GORING. LORD LYNN'S WIFE. 

The SUTHERLANDS, SAY and SEAL. 3a, 
FREDERICK WARNE ond Co., Bedford Street, Covent Gardene 





TINHE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WA'TER-COLOURS. — 
The SIXTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mali 
East, from 9 till 7, Admittance, 1s ; . ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
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On the 15th will be published. 


MR. SAMUEL TINSLEY’S NEW ANNOUNCEMENTS. & NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “tonya 
DOONE.” 


NEW STORY of ENGLISH VILLAGE and FARM LIFE. | THE MAID OF §KER 
GRAYWORTH: a Story of Country Life. 3 vols. [Tris woot. | a. 
| Originally published in Blackwood's Mapeten 


BONS of DIVES: a Novel. 2 vols, (Just ready. | Three Volumes past 8vo. 
BETWEEN TWO LOVES: a Novel. By Robert J. Griffiths, LL.D. | Sst Mscst0o € 508s Baiabargh and London. 











3 vols. (Just ready. | Now ready. ae 
BUILDING UPON SAND: a Novel. By Elizabeth J. romagtt | ‘ sen oo the 


The D'EYNCOURTS. By Thomas Rowland-Skemp. 3 VOls. ¢sioruy, a ” ann tana 


In crown 8vo, price 6s. 


NO FATHERLAND. By Madame Von Oppen. 2 VOlS. — riwready, | Wuttaw Br.Ackwoon & Soxs, Edinburgh and London, 





| 





| This day is published, price 7s 64. 
NOTICE.—Just published, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Frontispiece and Vignette by P. SKELTON, A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION oF 


price Four Shillings, post free. | A B 0 0 K A B 0 U T R 0 § E 8, 
THE MISTRESS OF LANGDALE HALL: ~__ 4OwW To GRow AnD snow tHe, 


A ROMANCE OF THE WEST RIDING. _By s. RETHOLDS HOLE. 
Fourth Edition, including the New Roses of 1879, 
By ROSA MACKENZIE KETTLE, | w 


“The most careful mother need not hesitate to place it at once in the hands-of the most unsophisticated 
‘daughter. As regards the publisher, we can honestly say that the type is clear, and the book well got up in : 
every way.”—Athenzum, | AN ATTEMP Pr ty E : —_ Se RELIGION 

fa as : , ° - : oui 0 Ss ARIA 

“Tt is interesting, and very pleasantly written, and, for the sake of both author and publisher, we cordially | Just pt ee. printed on soned paper, a: 12mo, 2s 64, 


‘wish it the reception it deserves."—Saturday Review, cloth 
“*The Mistress of Langdale Hall’ isa bright and attractive story, which can be read from beginning to end | ~ “_ a 7 
i . 6 | THEOLOGY for CHILDREN. By 
| 


WILLIAM BLackwoop & Sons, samattnads and London, 





‘with pleasure. It is written throughout with care and good taste."—Daily News, 
“ There is a naturalness in this novel, published in accordance with Mr. Tinsley's very wholesome one-volume | : _ Mark Evans. 
system, which will attract many quict readers.’'—Spectator. | © We have nothing but the warmest and sincerest 


ae a ee - - = | ‘ ble little work. P, 

ikea a A : ane ae ee ee eee oy commendation for this admirable arents 
A charming ‘ romance of the West Ridi ag.” full of gra e and pleasing iucident.”"—Public Opini who gather their children about them on Sunday 
“A model of what a cheap novel should be.” —Pub/ishers’ Circular. evenings for religious teaching will flad this volume 


exceedingly us ful and profitable reading, as well for 








themselves as the little ones. We wish it a wide 
i ; ; ! eireulati iterar: lor 
New and Amusing Story, Uniform with ‘‘ Langdale Hall.” | cire eae oe World. er , 
r : 7 ‘ om . . ° cee abs “The writer of this volume is evidently an inte’ 

NOTICE.—Nearly ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo (uniform w th “2 The Mistress ol Langdale Hall "), with Thirteen Christian brags he re with ft ien ily interest to nonce 
Full-Page Illustrations, by WALLIS MACKAY, price 4s post free. of the revision of our English Vers'on now in progresg 
His volume contains simple addresses which he has 

PUTTYPUT’S PROTEGE E; : : lar ui 
found useful to his children, and which may be em- 
G ’ | ployed by other parents iu the Christian education of 

OR, ROAD, RAIL, AND RIVER their households.’ — Weekly Review. 
’ ’ ° 
, HENRY CRORGRE OTRO London: H. SoTHeRAN,J. BAER, one. Seemann, 
By HENRY GEORGE CHURCHILL. iw . and 10 Little T wer Street, EC 1872 
*,* This volume will contain about 500 pages of closely but readably printed matter (equal to considerably | 
more than the average three-volume novel), and Thirteen Full-Page Illustrations, by an eminent artist who 8vo, ck oth, 15s, 

contributes largely to Punch, &e., highly finished, and printed separately on fine toned paper. The volume = HORNE TOUOKE’S DIVERSIONS 
be produced in a manner similar in al! respects to “ The Mistress of Langdale Hall,” and will be sent post fr le of PURLEY. prepared and edited from the 

‘ 3 cei lished price * mav be ordere gh any okseller we eae . ‘ 
to any address on receipt of the published price, or may be ordered through any Bookselle | Author's latest corrected e tition, with valuable Notes 
— | by the Editor. Revised, with additional Notes and 


orn Explanations, by RicHsrp TayYLor, F.S.A, F L.8. 
London: SAMUEL TINSLEY, Southampton Street, Strand. London: WILLIAM T'GG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





New edition, carefully ‘revised, with a valuable 
Introductory Notice. C.own 8vo, cloth, gilt side. 
ARON MUNCHAUSEN: - bis 


F O R 7 H E K I N G. Wonderful Travels, Surj rising Adventures, and 


| itairbrea ith E-capes. 











At all the Libraries, 2 vols. 





By CHARLES GIBBON, Illust. with 22 fail-page curious Engravings .......0. 4/6 

a ” - /' 
Author of * Robin Gray,” “ For Lack of Gold,” &e. | - 22 ” - coloured, git. “edges > 

| os 36 ” ” 

“ He has penned no line that is not pure alike in words and in suggestion.” —Scofsman. | London: WILLIAM TRGG, Senses Lane, a. 

“ He shows high historic faculty, as well as steady imagination, and the novel can be recommended without | ——___—_— . A SAME 
reserve.” —Nonconformist. } ~ Demy Svo, cloth, 93. 

London: HENRY EDWARD KNOX, Paternoster Row. | GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXI- 





sepia lita — — = a a? CON of the NEW TESTAMENT. Oontainingthe 
| etymology of each word as appertaining to the Hebrew, 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 277, will be | Fm srheinurpaton and ictston oa 
published on WEDNESDAY, July 17. ADVERTISE. | sit,pacoes, osvetions &e, Ge. By Bowann 
MENTS intended for insertion cannot be received by the | nto: Ninian Teas, Paseras Tans oe 


) Po ad « ry Tee , 2 r - In crown Syo, cloth boards, price 4s, this day. 
Publishers later thin THURSDAY NEX 7. the 11th inst. Oe the ERRORS and MISCHIKEFS of 
aie _ MODERN DIPLOMACY, as Based upon the 
London: LONGMANS and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. Assumed Pre ogative of the Crown in Mateere ot fens 
and War; with Particular Reference to the Treaty of 
{ Washington of 1871, and the Negotiations relating to 


Ww M. Y O U N GE E R a N D C oa. Ss | it down to the og gg eg } cnee-- Arbitra- 


| tion on the 23th Juue. 





ALES ARE OF THE HIGHEST PURITY, | CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
POSSESS EMINENTLY INVIGORATING AND REFRESHING PROPERTIES, AND ARE ade 
DISTINGUISHED FOR THEIR DELICACY OF FLAVOUR. Just published, demy Svo.. pp. vil Se, SES 
Sparkling, Refreshing. and Nourishing. “1 . 
_ § g g g sIBLIC 
To be had of the principal Retailers. Observe Trade Marks, as other Brands are frequently substituted. RY epee . a 


Breweries: EDINBURGH. ESTABLISHED 1749. LONDON Storss: BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. a gg al Sketches drawn from the Sacred Volume. 
| By L. L. Mooatra. 


“ : be don: TRUBNER and Co., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 
GET THE BES 5 ‘T. Saeed 


Just published, price 23. 


THE CROWN HAIR RESTORER. ‘THe, DIVINE (TEACHER: « Letter 


Friend. With a Preface in reply to No. 3 of 


IS RECOMMENDED to those who wish to restore gray hair to its natural colour ; The English Church Defeuco Tracts, eusitled. * Papal 
iS RECOMMENDED to those who wish to prevent their hair from falling off. | Infallibility." By the Rev, Witttam Homparey, of 
IS REOOMMENDED to those who wish to preve ut their hair from turning gray | the Congregation of the Oblates of St. Charles. 
IS REOOMMENDED to those who wish a pleasant and fragrant P< mate. {| London: BURNS, OATES, und Co., 17and 18 Portman 
IS RECOMMENDED to those who wish a perfectly harmless preparation simply for dressing the hair | Street; and 63 Paternoster Row. 
IS RECOMMENDED to all, from the nursery tu old age, producing the effects required by Hair Restorers and | — RN 
the luxury of a Pomade, A KLU Y ( SOCLEL Y. for the 
Manufactured only by | PUBLICATION of RARE or UNPUBLISHED 


TI E 1 rxr IOpyr 4 » > rtr Ly and ares oa — on. 

REPORTS the DISCUVERY of RU. rans- 

TE CROWN PERFUMERY COMPANY, | er oe ae ee ee 
WHOLESALE AND EXPORT PERFUMERS, | CLuMeNTS R. MarkKuHaM, C.B. 

| Printed for the Society by Tuomas Rronarps, 37 

40 STRAND, LONDON. | dane Guese Street, poe Pd of whom Prospecguses 


For sale everywhere at 3s 6: and 7s per bottle. | may be obtained. 
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weiner Memamenes omen, | HENRY S. KING AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
HURST & BLACKETT’S 
Campaign 1870-1. 


NEW WORKS: The OPERATIONS of tho SOUTH ARMY in JANUARY and 


FESBRUARY, 1871. By Count WARTENSLEBEN, of the Prussian General Staff. Translatedjby Colonel 


Recollections of Society in France Warowe. Demy 8vo, with Maps, thes ook 
wai | HE FIRST BOOK of BOTANY. By Eliza A. Youmans. Designed to 


ong numerous other distinguished persons re- | aes . tone atine . “ mates eg 
7 i this work are:—Louis XVL., Marie Antoi- epee the observing Powers of Children. New and Enlarged Edition, with 300 Engravings. mate 8vo, 
nette, Louis XVIII, the Duchesse Ss | “6 4 week. 
leon L., the Empress Josephine, Queen Hortense, +s ’ : 
panies X." Louis Philippe. the Dac and Duchess de CHANGE of AIR and SCENE; a Physician’s Hints about Doctors, 
Berry, the Count oS a | r- emoed — Patients, Hygiene, and Society; with Notes of Excursions for Health, in the Pyrenees, and amongst the 
der, King Frederick William, a 4 - the Pa ii ana Watering-places of France (inland and seaward), Switzerland, Corsica, aud the Mediterranean. By Dr. 
Esterbazy, Blucher, Ney, Soult, Fouch¢, the Polignacs, ALPHONSE DONNE. Large post 8vo, extra cloth gilt, 9s. [Next week. 
Talma, Napoleon 72 the —— the ag 
rny, Count d’Oreay, Victor Hugo, George IV., * 
de Jon Caroline, Prince Leopold, the Princess Char” LT VES of ENGLISH POPULAR LEADERS: I. STEPHEN 
jotte, the Duke of York, the Duke of Wellington, Lord | 1 aNG@TON. By C. EDMUND MAURICE. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. (This day. 
Byron, +" ty neon tog # H. eng - ae say’ a 
: ham, Mrs. Siddons, the Kembles, Mrs. Jordan, Mis uy é 
omen, Madile. Mars, Madame Catalani, the Countess | HERMANN AGHA : an Eastern Narrative. By W. Gifford 
Guiccioli, Lady Cork, Lady Blessington, &c. PALGRAVE, Author of “ Travels in Central Arabia,” &c. 2 vols. crown 3vo, extra cloth giit, 18s. 
‘ [At all Libraries, 
Modern Turkey. By J. Lewis | “Reads like a tale of life, with all its incidents: the young will take to it for its love portions, the older for 
FARLEY, Consul of the Sublime Porte at Bristol. | its descriptions, some in this day for its Arab philosophy."—Athenwum. 
1 vol. 8vo, price 14s. s iat | “The cardinal merit of the story is, to our thinking, the exquisite simplicity and purity of the love portions. 
“Mr. Farley has a good deal of interesting informa- | There is a positive fragrance as of newly-mowan hay about it, as compared with the artificially perfumed pas- 
tion to communicate in regard to the resources Of | gions which are detailed to us with such gusto by our ordinary novel-writers in their endless volumes."—Obdserver. 
modern Turkey; and we may add that he puts it briefly, 


clearly, and in an agreeable style." —Saturday Review. | EP I : 2 Romance. B the late Nathani 
History of William Penn, 8 PTIMIUS Scarlet Letter,” “ oe. at &e., &c. Extra cloth gilt, 9s. él Hawthorne, 


sylvania. By W. HepworruH | $ 4 é (Second Edition. At all Libraries. 
on new Ecenaer inonen enenntn N. Sv¥o, * Full of Hawthorne's most characteristic writing."—Athenwum, 


ue Dison's “Witiam Penn’ is perbaps the best ot | ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE: Correspondence and Conversations 


Ripe gt ee penne ot | with NASSAU W.SENIOR, from 1833 to 1859. Edited by Mrs. M.C. M. SIMPSON. 2 vols, large post Svo, 21s. 
wil thank Mr. Dixon for his interesting and instructive (Just published, 


THE NEW NOVELS. ‘The LEGENDS -of ST. PATRICK. By Aubrey De Vere. Crown 


First in the Field. By the THE CORNHILL LIBRARY OF FICTION. 


Author of “ Recommended to Mercy.” 3 vols. 
“We cordially recommend this work for general Now Publishing, each complete in One Volume, crown 8vo, well printed and tastefully bound. 
rusal. The characters are strongly drawn, the With a Frontispiece, price 33 6d each. 


idents well developed and diversifled."—Messenger. | ° ° - o 
The Lost Bride, By Lady Chat- 1, ROBIN GRAY. By Charles Gibbon. With a Frontispiece 


‘ON. 3 vol . 
Vite book is ae reading, and ought to satisfy | 9. KITTY. By Miss VM. Betham-Edwards. [Ready. 


many tastes."—Z.vaminer. 


Lil. By Jean Middlemass. 3 vols, TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


“A very readable novel.”"—Zxraminer. 


“The interest never flags.”"—Court Journal. " ° 
A Golden Sorrow. By Mrs. oe CLARICE : a Story of 1871. By Mortimer 


CASHEL Hoey. 3 vols. 


“A very pleasant and lively novel."—Spertator. | A GOOD MATCH. By Amelia Perrier, Author of “Mea Culpa.” 


“ A story of remarkable ability."—Graphic. 3 vole, crown Sve. [Just published. 


Off Parade. By Stephen J. Mac-) “ey anaiivety."—amoneun, 


a 4 «| “ Very brisk, vivacious, and sparkles with arch humour, The charm of the story is its freshness, vigour, 
KENNA, late 28th Regiment. {July 26. | ana dash. At times, indeed, the fun becomes almost rollicking, with much about it of the happy audacity 


Cheap Edition of Hannah. By the | of Lever...... And the two volumes bristle with little keen, sharp sayings......As pleasant and readable a novel as 


we have seen this season. —/raminer. 
Author of “John Halifax,” forming the New Volume | 
of Hurst and BLACKETT’s STANDARD LIBRARY. | 
5s, bound and illustrated. 

















HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill. 


Just published, price Is. ~ 
B E N R H Y D D I N G. | Now ready, at all Libraries, in 3 vols. crown 8yvo. 
“ The practice is such as is or may be adopted by any | B R A N K S Oo M E D E N E ° 
. 


orthodox hospital physician in London. '— Medical Times 





° 
=> 
- 
° 
ba 


@nd Gazette, | : 
“Whatever is of proved utility in the treatment of A NOVEL. 
disease is freely adopted in the practice of ‘Ben, , 
Rhydding,’ and all that the highest medical skill, the By HUGH MULLENEUX WALMSLEY, Author of “ The Chasseur d'Afrique,” &c. 


Clesest attention, and the best appliances can do is 
accomplished there." — The Standard, “*Branksome Dene’ is a book worth reading. Its ; a work almost as exciting as‘ Harry Lorrequer. It is 
“To obtain the desired change at a moderate cost is pages are full of incident, and to use a slang, butexpres- | profuaudly interesting.”"—Sunday Times. 
often a matter of exceeding difficulty, and it is with a | sive phrase, full of + go; and the author is uoflaggingin | “ In his descriptions of nautical events he is quite im 
view to diverting the attention of the pfofession to a | invention, the various sea combats and incidents being | bis glory, and gocs ahead with so much power that his 
fitting sanatorium that the present notes on Ben Rhydd- | dashed in with great vigour and variety of colouring.” | readers, even if anxious to do otherwise, must accom- 
ing are published.”"—Zdinburgh Medical Journal. —Pall Mall Gazette. j pany him.”"—Arwy and Navy Gazette, 
London: R. HARDWICK, 192 Piccadily, W. | “Admirers of nautical novels will meet witha book| — * A fair specimen of the nautical novel, abundantly 
eee netiepaneleciicipaanicaniie : aaa | very much to their taste in * Branksome Dene.’ "—Jaily | diversitied with incident and adventure,”—/lustrated 
In post 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. — , 5 in al iti = —_ o Dene’ fa a tale ef the con, wih aatt 
+ Wy a 7a . 7 “The poetry and chivalry of war are gone ; it is “+ Branksomo Den ‘ "i 
HE WORTHIES of CUMBERLAND. only when we read ruch novels as the one befure us we | enough to stimulate the flercest appetite."—Slandard. 
: - a : : J ppe 
By Dr. LONSDALE. With Photographic Portraits. | return to the past generation, and become aware of | “We kaow of no writer who 80 successfully vies 
Containing:—Lord William Howard (Belted Will)— | the magnitade of the change.” —/etropolitan. with Marryat in the vivid lifelike styles of his narra- 
Charles, Eleventh Duke of Norfolk—Henry Howard, | “Colonel Walmsley has brilliant powers of descrip- | tives of scenes of the sea as does this author."—North 
Esq. (Corby Castle)—Mrs. Howard—George, Seventh | tion, a lively imagination, keen discrimination, and a | 1 ales Chronicle. 
Earl of Carlisle—Rev. Richard Matthews—J ohn Rooke, | knowledge of men and chiracter not often equalied.| “Dame Martin is a delightfully humorous character. 


and Captain Joseph Huddart. He has almost a Marryatish faculty of describing sea- Old Gulliver is finely drawa, He stands out with rare 
Also, by the same Author, fights and sea-adventures."—Scofsman. | individuality. These contribute ap Nay the tale roe 4 
: i. »: | “A stirring tale of the days of naval adventures."— | of mre than average merit. The love story whi 
Be Rael ng RIGHT HON. SIR JAMES | Globe. | rans through the tale is pathetic and full of interest.” 
m +} Soe a “To those who like tales of adventure, it comes as | —/’ub/ic Opinion. 
GeorGe RovuTLEDGE and Sons, the Broadway, 


London. London: RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


NEW WORK on PRISONS, &c. = 
HE DEFECTS of the CRIMINAL | NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. revised and corrected, with New Preface. Post 8vo, pp. 256, cloth, 2s 6d. 
SYSTEM and PENAL LEGISLATION of the | 


UNITED KINGDOM; with Remedial Suggestions. Ww Poe 
x WILLIAM TALLACK, Secretary of the Howard | E R E H O N ? 
ssociation. 

This work embraces comprehensive Notices of the Or, Over the Range. 
County and Borough Gaols—Convict Prisons—Irish 


—— System—Home-Office Administration—The “A very remarkable and amusing book."—/Pall Mail Gazette. 
agistrates—Police—The Capital Penalty—Voluntary “It is obvious that we have amongst us a satirist of very remarkable literary power." —Spectator. 
ig ee Philanthropy, &c. Price " The book will well repay its readers.”"—Daily News. 

London: F. B. K1tto, 5 Bishopsgate Without, E.C. London: TRUBNER and CO., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 
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KEITH, PROWSE, AND CO.’S’ MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


ron of all descriptions, for sale or hire, at the most moderate prices. 
PIANOFORTES selected from the principal manufactories, and the interest 
ef buyers consulted by great care in selection, as well as by the most liberal 
discount. 
*,." This will be found the best and most economical plan of 
purchase for Merchants and others requiring instruments manu- 
factured by the great makers. 


A LEXANDRE’S GOLD PRIZE MEDAL HARMONIUMS, and the NEW 

AMERICAN ORGANS, may be seen in all varieties, for church, drawing- 
room, ahd cottage, from 5 to 200 guineas, new and second hand, at the City 
Agency, 48 Cheapside. 


LUTES.—The NEW MODEL FLUTE (old fingering), for beauty and volume 

of tone unsurpassed, 34 guineas and 7 guinéas. Also Rudall and Co.’s Prize 

Medal Flutes, new and second-hand. -A great variety of second-hand flutes of all 
fingerings.—At KEITH, PROWSE, and CO.’S Manufactory, 48 Cheapside. 


USICAL BOXES by NICOLE FRERES.—KEITH, PROWSE, and CO., 
direct importers, offer parties seeking’ really fine, well-tuned instruments a 
selection of more than 300 boxes, with all the recent improvements, from £4. Small 
boxes, 5s 6d to 63s. Barrel melodiums for children, playing Quadrilles and 
Waltzes, 2 and 3 guineas. Remit direct to 48 Cheapside, Cane 


USICAL INSTRUMENTS for the million, manufactured by KEITH, 
PROWSE, and CO., expressly for amateurs, with the view of cultivating and 
encouraging a taste for the practice of social music. Flutes in cocus wood, with 
eight keys and slide head, 21s ; Concertinas, 48 keys, English, 428; English model 
&Jerman, 21s; Cornopean, with crooks and case complete, 25s; Violin, full size, and 
bow, 12s 6d. All new music, and every classical and popular publication. No 
agents. Remit direct to 48 Cheapside. 


OTICE.—lItalian strings for Violin, Violoncello, and Harp.—KEITH, 
PROWSE, and Co. beg to inform their patrons that they have just received a 
SUPPLY of NEW STRINGS from Rome direct.—48 Cheapside, &c. 





KEITH, PROWSE, AND CO. 
CITY AGENTS 
FOR THE ROYAL ITALIAN 
beg to inform their Patrons and the Public that 
BOXES, STALLS, AND ALL TICKETS, 


OPERA, 


in the best positions, for the 


OPERA, THEATRES, CONCERTS, AND EVERY ENTERTAINMENT 
IN LONDON, 
ALSO EVERY REQUISITE INFORMATION, 


may be obtained at their Establishment, thereby saving the time, trouble, and 
expense of personal application at the various Box Offices. 


Country Residents requiring seats for the above are respectfully informed 
that Telegrams and Post Orders receive immediate attention. 





CITY ACADEMY 
FOR THE STUDY AND PRACTICE OF MUSIC. 
ROYAL MUSICAL REPOSITORY, 
48 CHEAPSIDE. 





FIRST-CLASS PROFESSORS attend Daily to give Instruction in Singing, 
on the Flute, Pianoforte, Cornet, Harp, Guitar, Violin, Violoncello, Banjo, &c. 


TERMS, which have been arranged upon an academical basis, may be known 
‘on application at 48 Cheapside. 


KEITH, PROWSE, and CO. undertake to keep Pianofortes, Harmoniums, 
Or , &c., in tune and in good order, in London or the country, at an annual 
moderate charge. 


QUADRILLE PARTIES Supplied with First-rate Performers, and Bands 
Provided. Fee in Town, 21s. Country Engagements according to Distance. 


EVERY PUBLICATION OF MERIT AS SOON AS ISSUED FROM THE PRESS, 








CITY ROYAL MUSICAL REPOSITORY, 48 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND C0.’s NEW WoRKs. 


ORISSA; or, the Vicissitudes of ap 
Indian Province under Native and British Rule, 
With Illustrations. 2 vols. demy 8yo, 32s,— 

Forming the SECOND and THIRD VOLUMEs of 


ANNALS of RURAL BENGAL, By W 
™ hag arg LL.D. : 
“Mr. Hunter writes with great know! 
sympathy with the Indian people, and 1 ee, Brent 
quick appreciation of all that is striking and romant; 
in their history and character."—Saturday Review, ' 
“Mr. Hunter has produced in this book a mode} of 
what official research and scholarly zeal Ought to do. 
His work is as fascinating as it is full and laborious," 
Fortnightly Review. a 


The LIFE of Sir HENRY LAWRENCE, 


By the late Major-General Sir HEerBert Bey. 
Jamin Epwarpes, K.C.B., K.C.S.1, and Herway 
MERIVALE, Esq., C.B. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s, 
“The story of such a life and death may well be 
read with advantage by young Englishmen of every 
class and profession.”"—Saturday Review. 


FIFINE at the FAIR. By Robert 


BROWNING. Feap. Svo, 5s. 


CHRISTIAN ART and SYMBOLISM. 


with Some Hints on the Study of Landscape. By 
Rev. R. St, JoHN 1 YRWdaITT. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 

“ There is much valuable and sound research in this 
volume. The lecture on Italian Art History is especi- 
ally noteworthy for the account it contains of the early 
Lombard carvers.”"—Z.raminer. 


MEN of the SECOND EMPIRE. By the 


Author of “The Member for Paris.” Crown 8yo, is 


OUR FATHER and HIS LAWS. Crown 


8vo, 2s 6d. 


COUNTRY STORIES, OLD and NEW. 


In Prose and Verse. By HOLME LEE. 2 yols, 
crown 8vo, 12s. 

“A bundle of stories such as this is admirably 
adapted for reading in epare half-hours, when the chief 
end to be gained is healthy and innocent relaxation.”"— 
Churchman's Magazine. 


The GARDEN and the GETY; with other 
Contrasts and Parallels of Scripture. By the Rey, 
HvuGd MACMILLAN, LL.D. Crown 8yo, 6s. « 

* One is struck with wonder at the skilful manner if 
which the autbor brings out parallels in the 

story which are rarely thought of, aud the aepth 

spirituality which marks these discourses.”—Joha 


EGYPT of the PHARAOHS and of the 
KHEDIVE. By the Rev. F. BarwAm ZINCKs. 
Demy 8vo, 14s. 

* We heartily commend Mr. Zincke's delightful book 
as a fresh pleasure to the thoughtful reader.”— 

Spectator 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
LORD KILGOBBIN. A Tale of Ireland 


in our Own Time. By CHAnLes Lever. Five 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. 

“All the vigour and brilliant vitality which have 
done 80 much to amuse us for—how mauy years ?—are 
to be found in full force, as expansive, as animated, as 
full of variety and power as ever.’ —Blackwood's Mag. 


The BRAMLEIGHS of BISHOP’S FOLLY. 
By CHARLES LEvVE&s. 5 I)lustrations, crown 8vo9, 5a, 
“Mr. Lever bas excelled himself in this capital 
novel...... It is rich in smart repartee, sly humour, and 
sparkling sallies, pointed and piquant." —Zzaminer. 


FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. By Anth 
TROLLOPS. With Frontispiece. Feap. 8vo, 28 

“ We have read it with an interest that could not 
fag, and which, in fact, refused us any respite till- we 
had exhausted the last page." —Brifieh 


The SMALL HOUSE at ALLINGS 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Foca 4a” 
“ Mr. Trollope has written no bin z1 re 
than this admirable representatiamee 
social world."—Spectator. 


Y. 
The LAST CHRONICLE of BAR 
ANTHONY TRo.Lore. Ten “THs 
8vo, 43 6d. 
“Of its own light kind there has been no better 
novel ever written than ‘The Last Chronicle of 
Barset.”"—Spectator. 


VERA. By the Author of the “ Hotel 

du Petit St. Jean.” Pictorial cover. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 

“A perfect gem of noble and refined feeling and 
graceful style."—Literary Churchman. 


ANNIS WARLEIGH’S FORTUNES. By 


Houme Lex. Pictorial cover. Feap. 8vo, 28. 
“It bas all the tender grace, the pensiveness, and 
the accurate elegance familiar to Hulme Lee's readers.” 
—Morning Post, 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 
LUCY FITZADAM: an Autobiography: 


2 vols. post 8vo 
** Moves out of the beaten paths, and seizes the imagi- 
nation by sheer force of intellectual power." —Scotsman. 
“ The writer has, upon the whole, justified her esti- 
mate of her own powers. She has succeeded in pro- 
ducing an autobiographical study which deserves some 
popularity."'"—Athen rum. 


TAKE CARE WHOM YOU TRUST. By 


Compton Beave. Post Svo, 7s. "3 
“A work of more than usual originality and power. 
—Datly News. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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